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The Dead 
and 


? “oy 
the Living. 


R. HUTCHI- 
SON’S liberal 
determination 
to erect, in 
Liverpool, a 
lonneticee £ 

Gepository tor 
the dead, pre- 
vious to inter- 
ment, at the 


Dr. Trench, 


and the gene- 


similar steps 
elsewhere by 
the daily press, 
are encou- 
raging signs 
to those who 





have long been 
urging the ne- 
cessity for ar- 
rangements 








which should 
prevent the 
retention of 
the dead with 
the living, and 
the host of 
evils, moral 
and physical, that follow. If the facts were well 
known, —if the sickness, misery, and demoraliza- 
tion that result from the practice were fully 
realised,—the next session of Parliament would 
probably not pass without such an enactment as 
should protect men and women, not merely 
against their neighbours in this respect, but 
against themselves,— 

against their own preju- 
dices and feelings; the 
latter good in them- 
selves, but deadly in 
their effect. It takes a 
long time to make the 
public hear. It is only 
by continued efforts that 
it can be done. 

Twelve years ago we 
gave a view of a room 
in the Bishopsgate- 
street district, showing 
what we had often met 
with in the course of 
our perambulations, the 
dead amidst the sleep- 
ing living, and wrote 
thus: — “In a single 
room the family sleep, 
work, eat, and perform 
the various duties of life 
in company with the 
dead, and the evil is 
increased by the length 
of time the poverty of 
parties obliges them to 
retain the corpse until 





ral advocacy of 


what they consider proper preparations have 
been made for the funeral: this seldom takes 
| place in less than a week; instances have been 
known of the interment having been put off for 
| twelve days or a fortnight. This is a difficult 
| matter to deal with, for the prejudices of the 
uninstructed are strong against the removal of 
| the bodies until they are taken to the grave- 
yard. It is most desirable that the feeling 
should be overcome, and proper places be pro- 
vided for the reception and retention of the 
dead until the proper time for interment.” * 
Again and again, since then, we have pointed 
out the evils resulting from the practice, under the 
circumstances in which the poor are placed, and 
urged the necessity of some endeavours to pre- 
vent it. ‘“ Apart from the inevitable conse- 
quence of such a state of things being most 
prejudicial to health” (as Mr. Hutchison truly 
says in his reply), “ the practice of retaining the 
corpse within the chamber of the living, amidst 
lilth, squalor, and wretchedness, begets a fecling 
of irreverence and indifference, and the abandon- 
ment of those religious feelings which ought to 
be associated with the obsequies of the dead. 
Nay, more; it has a positive demoralising and 
brutalising effect upon the minds of the people, 
and any scheme which has a tendency to lessen 


suggestion of the evil is worth the experiment, even if it 


should prove abortive. I am fully alive to the 
difficulty and delicacy that surround the ques- 
tion. The poor feel as acutely as the rich the 
loss of their friends, and we must not hastily and 
perforce do violence to their natural feelings 
even in our attempt to serve them.” 

Much may be effected by advice and by pro- 
viding the facilities for safely preserving the 
bodies of their deceased friends till the time for 
interment has arrived; but we are disposed to 
think that nothing effectual will be done till it 
be made illegal to retain a corpse in a room 
occupied by the living more than twenty-four 
hours. At Leeds this question is now being forced 
on the attention of the magistracy, by the rapid 
increase of fever in the lower parts of the town, 
mainly through the bodies of fever patients 
being allowed to remain for days and days in 
the confined and ill-ventilated rooms where they 
had died. 

A few weeks ago we took occasion to examine 
a number of houses in the neighbourhood of 
Leather-lane, Holborn, chiefly with the view of 
learning the effect of recent great removals of 
houses on the population of those that remain, 


* See, too, ‘ London Shadows,” p. 27, 1854, 








and we may say, in parenthesis, that generally 
we found this had been largely increased; rents 
had been raised ; many families were living each 
in one room, instead of two; and the number of 
dwellers in each house was consequently larger. 
Persons who are engaged in French-polishing, at 
bird-cage and box-making,—tailors, shoemakers, 
and others who used to have two rooms,—keep- 
ing one chiefly for a work-shop,—have only one, 
ia which the operations of eating, sleeping, and 
working arecarried on. The scenes of confusion 
which some of these places presented were ex- 
traordinary. In many instances, the landlord or 
his agent had increased the rent, in houses which 
let for about 301. a year, to the extent of 41. per an- 
num (about 1s. 6d.a week). In some tenemented 
houses, the price of each room had been raised 6d. 
aweek, so that those who sublet made a good 
thing of the difficulty. Let this pass, however, 
fur the present. We are speaking simply of the 
retention of the dead in the midst of the living. 
We had made our way up a narrow and cranky 
staircase, and were at the top of the honse. 
Entering the garret, we found, in gloom that 
was nearly darkness, a woman and five children, 
two of them very ill, a dead child in a coffin on 
the table, and the corpse of a man on the only 
bed in the miserable apartment. The man was 
uncoffined, and in a state of decomposition. The 
family had seen somewhat better days; and, on 
coming to this garret, had been forced to sell 
some of their furniture (a long step towards 
pauperism), because the staircase was too nar- 
row for it. How the coffin, when it arrived, was 
to be brought up, did not seem clear. Why it 
had not been brought before the woman could 
not explain. We are not making any complaint 
against the parish authorities; we do not know 
sufficiently of the circumstances ; but, in such a 
situation as this, the bodies should not have re- 
mained a day. Small wonder that the faces of 
all in the room were nearly as pale and lifeless 
as that of him who rested so quietly, though so 
hurtfally, amongst them. The atmosphere was 
oppressive and sickening: it was a miserable 
sight. 

We give a sketch of the room, for the pencil 
conveys @ stronger impression of such a scene 
than the pen,—the eye is sometimes more com- 
passionate than the ear,—and it will surely 
serve as one more piece of evidence in proof of 
the assertion, that steps should immediately be 
taken to afford the poor the opportunity, at any 
rate, to remove the dead from the rooms in 
which they are forced to eat, work, and sleep. 

As the natural consequence of the state of 
things existing in the 
neighbourhood referred 
to, sickness prevailed 
generally. At the same 
time, as we are assured 
on unquestionable au- 
thority, there were 200 
cases of fever in Brooks 
Market hard by, and 
twenty-five of the poor 
children cared for in 
the Fox-court Ragged 
Schools were ili from 
the same cause. “I 
feel sure,” writes one 
of the active promoters 
of this most useful insti- 
tution (where funds are 
greatly needed), “that 
the cause of all this 
sickness is the wretched 
state of the neighbour- 
hood, the slaughter- 
houses and bad drain- 
age. In one part the 
rats have become so 
numerous (from the 
drains), that the boys 
catch them as we would 
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fish, by baiting a hook. We are exerting our- | 
selves to alter this state of things, but we 
cannot expect to do very much, as the ignorance | 
of the poor people is so great, that they will | 
not believe that this fever might have been) 
kept off, in a great measure. However, we | 
must do what we can. We can have dust-bins | 
emptied, can distribute disinfectants, and lime- 
wash rooms.” 

Similar accounts come from other parts of the 
metropolis, showing the existence of frightful 
ils. In Bethnal-green, almost periodically, 
juries affirm that the death of the person con- 
cerning whom they have been inquiring, was 
accelerated, if not caused, by the condition of 
the dwelling-place and neighbourhood. Still, 
nothing, or comparatively nothing, is done to 
prevent a recurrence of the infamy. Hear what 
Dr. James Edmunds says in the last Bethnal. | 
green case made pubiic :-— 

“ With regard to the ‘ house,’ it was a dilapi- 
dated tenement of two small rooms, with a small 
shed called a kitchen, behind. The rooms, if | 
such they could be called, were connected by a 
rici-ety staircase, so cranky as to be quite unsafe. 
The roof let in water, and the floor of the lower 
room, resting upon the earth, was a foot below 
the alley or court, and in many places the floor- 
ing was broken. The chimneys were so imper- 
fectly constructed as to be likely to smoke, and | 
they did smoke, so poisoning the lungs and pre- | 
venting ventilation. There was a small yard 
of a few square feet, leading to a dilapidated 
privy, without water, with a large heap of stink- | 
ing refuse surrounding it. There were no taps 
for water, but there were two orifices whence 
the water ran out once a day for twenty 
minutes, and it ran into a small rotten tub 
without a cover. The whole yard was over- 
flowed with water ; for when the tub, the capacity 
of which was quite inadequate to the wants of a 
family, overflowed, there was no place for the 
water to run off; and the stink arising from the 
privy and the rotting refuse would be absorbed 
by the water in the tub, and which was thus 
rendered unwholesome, if not poisonous. He 
concluded by saying that the surroundings 
would account for the death of the child. The 
coroner and jury expressed their indignation that 
svch tenements should be allowed to stand, and 
a verdict was returned ‘ That death arose from 
natural causes, accelerated by the bad sanitary 
condition of the house in which the parents 
lived,’ ” 

Next week a similar disaster will occur, and 
similar “ indignation” will be expressed. 

An effort is being made, and wisely, to procure 
additional information as to the precise localities 
in our cities and towns productive of disease, or 
known to foster it. The Health Committee of 
the Social Science Association have drawn up a 
series of resolutions having reference to the 
possible advent of cholera, in accordance with 
the resolutions passed at the Conference held 
in August, whereat the Bishop of London 
presided; and on Monday last a deputation 
from the committee attended the President of 
the Poor Law Board, the Right Hon. C. P. 
Villiers, to obtain the co-operation of the 
Board. They showed him that the number 
of deaths in England by miasmatice disease, 
of which a large proportion is preventible, 
amounted in 1863, according te the Report 
of the Registrar-General, to W44;388; and as 
it is of great importance, for the eeonomical 
and efficient direction of pubhie effort to 
ascertain and make known, ag early and as 
clearly as practicable, among what classes, 

inder at conditions, and from what canuses-— 
of overcrowding, of defective water 
*, want of proper ventilation, or otherwise 
diseases are developed and " 
they asked the president to direst the boards of 
guardians particularly to inquire into and ascer- 
tain by their officers the seats of the mest rife 
miasmatic diseases, and to publish them with- 
out delay for the information of the ratepayers 
and others. 

What is wanted is, that poer-law inspectors 
should induce the medical and relieving officers 
to mark on maps of their districts the places 
they have had occasion to visit for diseases of 
the miasmatic class; that umion clerks should 
nark on the same maps the places from whence | 
deaths from diseases of the miasmatie class have | 





















—these 





| rises from it to bear the central rib of the sex- | 





drained, and which have no proper water-closets 
or self-cleansing house drains or sewers, and no 
proper pavement, should be marked on the pro- 


stantly to traverse all districts, and being well 
acquainted with those which are physically in 
the worst conditions, should aid the local in- 
quiries ; that the marks on district maps should 
be transferred to general maps; then that maps 
and lists constructed and marked in the manner 
recommended should be published without delay 
for the use of all concerned in sanitary inspec- 
tion ; and further, that local associations should 
be formed to visit the places pointed out in the 
maps and lists, and to organise a system of 
voluntary house-to-house visitation, to ascertain 








he also took a course to modify at least, though 


he was not yet prepared to obliterate, the gross 


contrast of alternate bays. 
posed district map; that the police having con- 


The coupled Corinthiesque columns had to 
give way to a compound pier-like column. This 
has an attached column at back answering to 
those on wall of aisle; and others, one on either 
side, corresponding with the lateral attached 
columns of piers and nave arches; an attached 


| shaft in front to carry the transverse rib of sex. 
partite vault, aud a smaller on either side 


bearing the roll-moulding in nook of clerestory. 
correspond to the triple group in front of the 
altered pier westward. The intervals between 
the three shafts are, therefore, to complete the 


| correspondence, channelled ; and yet—so strong 


the conditions which require removal or mitiga- { was the striving after improvement, not in exact 


tion. 
Mr. Villiers appeared to appreciate fully the 


|importance of the steps pointed out, and pro- 


mised the serious attention of the Board should 
be given to the request of the deputation. It is 
to be hoped that immediate steps will be taken 
in the direction pointed out ; expense ought not 
to be considered for an instant. ‘The money so 
employed would doubtless prove a most profit- 
able investment. A sickly population is a costly 
burden to a country, and increases the criminal 


| population, which is more expensive still. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF SENS. 


RESUMING our account of this cathedral,* we 
have one more remark on the bases of the 
columns,—upon the modification of their sub- 
bases. In the earlier piers, the high plinth 
below the base proper has a cyma reversa as 
base moulding, of continuous outline but with 
intermediate joint, and this rests again upon a 
shallow plinth, with sides parallel to that above, 
the whole standing upon the octagonal base of 
the general pier, of which the upper edge is 
bevelled. The later architect gives a bolder 
sweep to the cyma reversa, commencing the 
curve from higher up, but still leaving the 
anomalous joint at the point of junction of the 
curve and the straight ; then, to harmonize the 
profile here with the oversailing torus above, he 
gives a curved or concave bevel to the upper 
angle of the plinth below the cyma. The result 
is scarcely happy, and the process was scarcely 
logical; a more daring and consistent modifica- 
tion was soon to follow, by omitting the bevel, 
and bringing the whole sub-plinth to a plain 
face vertical to the overhanging moulding. 

As regards the capitals, suffice it to mention 
that they are modified on the same principles as | 
the bases; the Corinthiesque leafage is made 
more varied and flexible, the abacus profile is 
altered, and the corners or right-angles of the 
confluent abacuses are cut off, so as here also 
to modify the sharp opposition of angles and 
points. 

But the next pier eastward is also a re- 
construction, and exhibits new and very re- 
markable changes, all manifestly made on reflec- 
tion ; whether all with bappy eftect in relation to 
general proportions is not quite so certain. 

The coupled Corinthiesque columns are super- | 
seded, and give way to a compound pier-like | 
column. An attached shaft in front carries the 
transverse rib of the sexpartite vault of nave, 
and is grouped with a smaller on either side, 
running up te carry a roll moulding in nook of 
vault above clerestory. Larger lateral attached 
columns provide for the archivolts of the nave 
arches, and another at the back for the vaulting 
of the aisle. 

Some change was clamourously called for. 
The paired columns of the earlier architeet are 
set with their division on the line of the axis of 
the intermediate piers, and of their attached 
columns bearing the archivolt of nave arch; 
but from their relative dimensions the face of 
wall above is brought not much in advance of | 
the axis of the fromt column, which thus, 
although not advancing nearly so far as the 
front line of the piers, seems away from its 
work, and the vacancy of its abacus is but ill 
filled up, or justified by the small shaft that 





partite vault. The new architect manifestly | 


| recognised this incongruity, and also that it was | 


| correspondence—the margin now left is all but 
| invisible, so that the outline of the flutes seems 
;almost returned unbroken upon the convex 
'shafts. The other intervals between the larger 


shafts are convex, as if the core of the pier were 
a cylindrical column, an effect enforced by the 


| mouldings of the capital not being continuous 
| vith those of the lateral attached pillars. The 
angle of the abacus of this core-column receives 


the moulding of the super-arch, and in the aisle 
it gives another angle to receive the diagonal 


| vault-rib, not very comfortably—indeed, the 


capital towards the aisle is not a success. On 


| the wall side, this rib drops upon a carved boss, 


| which makes the best it can of a junction with 
the return angle of an engaged abacus that is 


| . 
, taken somewhat by surprise. 


In the base of this pier the next step is already 
taken to get rid of harsh contrasts of circles and 
right angles superposed. The architect has cut 
off the salient right angles of all the plinths, not 
merely of the largest, as in the former case ; and 
he makes every lower torus entirely oversail its 
plinth edge, except in the case of the side shafts, 
where periphery still just ranges with angles ; 
and here, accordingly, the notched sinking is 
still retained. 

The mouldings of the archivolt are changed 
with the same intention. The angles are still 
shaped into roll-mouldings as before, but the 
right lines adjacent to the roll are now replaced 
by a concave section or fluting. 

The view down the aisle from the west is very 
fine; the pillars attached to the wall are all 
uniform and of general normal proportions, and 
convey an impression of the germ of a style 
never yet thoroughly and artistically wrought 
out of combining the colonnade and the vault, 
which causes a sense of regret as we turn to 
follow the course of development in another 
direction, promising, fruitful, as this may be; and 
so, again, it is not without regret that we feel 
constrained to assent to the sacrifice of the 
transverse coupled columns, which in themselves 
have certainly a very grand effect. 

One word for the triforiam. The arches of 
this, like the nave arches, are pointed throughout, 
and in both cases the solid keystones show that 
the reconstructor of the south-west piers is only 
answerable for his own division. His changes 
of the triforium are marked enough. He gave 
more definition to the roll mouldings of the pair 
of super-arches; he inserted a blank quatrefvil 
in the head of each, and for their common central 
pier with face shaft substituted a triplet of 
shafte—foliage of capitals taking new forms, of 
course 


We have still to remark upon one cardinal 
change in the reconstructed bays,— it is that 
which we may recognise in the modifications of 
probably every altered Norman cathedral in 
England, and almost as constantly on the Con- 
tinent ; it consists in giving enhanced height to 
the opening of the nave arch. The exposition 
of the general principle involved in such change, 
and of the forms and limits of its application, 
belong to—would constitute—a treatise. It must 
suffice here to notice that it helped the law of 
subordination,—it helped the expression of light- 
ness and loftiness so essential to the style. 

In this ease the new architect did not, as was 
so frequently the case, interfere with the level 
of the triforium string-course; but he took 

of every inch that that limit allowed 
him, and fairly opens the arch up to a level 
with the crown of the aisle-vault. 

As the line of capitals is also left undisturbed, 
the nave-arch necessarily becomes more acute. 


been registered ; that the medical and relieving | inconsistent for the eolamns composing the The acuteness is further enhanced by the con- 





officers should make notes aud observations on | secondary piers, for such are the paired ealumns, | traction of the free span of the arch consequent 

the places affected by mias-|to be so glaringly predominant in girth and/|0n substitution of pier of broader axis for the 
coupled columns. Proportions, therefore, are 
| revolutionized in every direction ; and if the 
| designer was right in securing at any rate en- 


the conditions of 
matic diseases, and the classes of persons who 
suffer most from them; that the courts, alleys, 
and other places which are undrained, or badly | 


solidity over the shafts of the chief piers; and 





* See p. 809, ante, 
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hanced height of nave arch, we are still bound 
to ask whether he made the best compromise or 
secured the best advantages possible for the 
disturbances in other directions: the height of 
the arch relatively to its span, and also relatively 
to height of columns become changed, and, 


for public accommodation: they can be had, 
large and small, tolerably good and cheap. 
Churches, too, are plentiful, and in variety. 
The old staple trade of Dundee, that of weav- 
ing, is still carried on extensively; but the 
hand-loom is fastly superseded by the steam- 





very important, the proportion betwcen the} loom; and the consequence is, that girls are in 
interval of piers and the width of aisles and|the ascendant over the men in number and 


nave, and the breadth of piers. 


wage, the latter only earning a miserable pit- 


The characteristic expression of the cathedral | tance at a trade which a few years since enabled 


was indeed threatened to be materially impaired. 
The unusual width of the nave harmonizes with 
the free opening into the aisles that is favoured 
by the paired transverse columns and the broad 
open span of the original nave arches, both 
seriously compromised in the new arrangement. 

We leave much more to be said, as we left 
much more to be seen at Sens. We leave the 
Salle Synodale, with its noble apartment for 


'them to live well, and to appear respectable. 
| The factories and mills of Dundee absorb a vast 
amount of female labour, and an impression 
| exists with some that the female portion of the 
population is three to one. 


| class in the town. 


| 


The interiors of these large 
factories, where such a vast amount of human 
labour, senses, sinews, and thews is at a tension, 


debating theologians above, and its deep pit of | are a study. The ceaseless din, and whirl, and 


a dungeon for others less at ease below; its 
memories of Becket refugee, and of Abelard on 
his defence. It is a place that may be pleasantly 
sojourned to for one of the shorter intervals of a 


traveller's fits of restlessness. About its sloping | 


_dust,and indescribable noises that are continually 


| playing, are enough to dull the ordinary percep- 


streets, with their abundant brooks of living | 
waters, and among its avenues, he may meet | 


from time to time a procession of a newly 
wedded pair of Galli Senones, doing homage to a 
custom of their country, by promenading through 
one chief street of the city after another, in all the 
pomp of mauve gloves, and all the pride of white 
muslin, that is not at times very considerate of 
the complexions it is matched with; and if he is 
early he may sometimes recognise the same 
train on the morrow proceeding together in 
scarcely diminished decoration, to gather tribute 
of congratulation at the best frequented cofés. 
Roman remains are at hand for those who are 
ill content or jealous, either of the present or the 
future: for ourselves, restlessness had taken its 
rest, and was revived ; and, following the course 
of Cresar, we departed on the top of a diligence, 
and arrived at Troyes, with nothing more to re- 
cord of the journey than finding in ‘‘ Hudibras,”’ 
—‘ what business had he there at such a 
time *” — the ingenious rhyme of “ perpen- 
dic’lars”” for “ bricklayers,”’—and an impression 
of the perfect satisfaction with political things 
as they are, conveyed by our driver's comment 
on some arrangements found more practicable 
in England than in France,—‘ Vous n’avez pas 


tant de mauvaises tétes.” 





“BONNIE DUNDEE.” 


Tuer reply that a very blunt Milesian once 
made to a very consequential Madam, who was 
wont to boast of her youthful charms, “ If ye 
ever were purty, ma’am, you must have greatly 
altered,’ may, in a measure, be applied to 
‘Bonnie Dundee.’ Whatever the poet may 
have seen in it of erst its beauty, now-a-days, to 
me at least, seems very faint indeed. However, 
if it is not really handsome as a place, it has 
sundry items that in the aggregate go far to 
make it agreeable. 

Dundee is an irregular, closely-built, and sinu- 
ous thoroughfared Scottish town, up to its eyes 
in business, and chock fall of life and animation. 
Its radial arteries are two or three streets, 
called the Murraygate, the Nethergate, and the 
Overgate; the former stretching respectively 
from the Hill-town and the Eastport, merging in 
a short wide open called the High-street, and 
again diverging, their continuations meeting 
once more at the end of the town on the Perth 
road. The Overgate, which is the direct outlet 
of the town in passing from the Murraygate 
throngh the High-street, winds its way through 
the Scouringham, the Westport, and on to the 
Hawkhill. The architecture of the streets in 
general is unrelieved by aught remarkable, if 
we accept its foci, the High-street and the new 
street at right angles from the latter, called 
Reform-street, which, in point of style, is cer- 
tainly a reform, and is the only thoroughfare in 
the town properly deserving the name of street. 
The houses in Reform-street are all regular and 
apparently well-built edifices, the strect level of 
all being devoted to shop-fronts and public 
offices. At the upper end of the street is the 
General Post-oftice ; opposite which is a square 
piece of ground lately cleared of sundry débris, 
and allotted by the corporate body, for the erec- 
tion of an Albert testimonial. In or about the 
High-street are the Town and Public Halls and 
other offices. En possant of halls, I may remark 


that Dundee, from its size, is not sparse of halls, 


tion of the most rugged natures; indeed, I am 
asaured that the necessities of the system and its 
operations have begot signs and symbols as 
mediums of communication between the workers 
and their overseers, as human language is 
almost inaudible amid such a deafening concert 
of discordant sounds. 

The Scottish carpet trade is carried on exten- 
sively in the town; and the recent introduction 
of jute from the Continent has supplied the place 
of flax, or is used in conjunction, in the manu- 
facture—not to the bettering of the article, I 
opine, but to the existence and cheapening of 
the luxury, I believe. 

There are some iron foundries in the town, 
which do a tolerable trade. The port of Dundee 
is a thriving one, and considerable shipping 
interests are connected therewith. It has steam 
communication with Newcastle and London, and 
it is also the depédt or rendezvous of some 
whalers. The dockage, which certainly needed 
extension, is getting additions made thereto, and 
will need more, from the growing importance of 
the town and its trade. 

The obstruction in its direct railway communi- 
cation with the south is likely to be soon re- 
moved, it is to be hoped, by the spanning of the 
river Tay, from Dundee to Newport. When this 
is effected, in conjunction with that other great 
undertaking now commenced—the bridging of 
the Firth of Forth at Burntisland,—the pro- 
spects of Dundee will, or ought to be, materially 
altered for the better. 

The hobbledehoy system by which the railway 
communication through Edinburgh to the north 
of Scotland is carried on, by the steam ferries 
at Granton and Broughty Ferry, ought long 
since to have been abolished. 

The practical genius that bridged the St. 
Lawrence, that spanned the Thames, that lifted 
the Tyne high-level, that swung the suspension, 
that cast the tubular, that hung the Boyne 
viaduct, that ran the underground railway, 
could have long since bridged the Forth or 
arched the Tay, with straight or sinuous lines 
of metal, that knew no termini from King’s- 
cross to Cromarty. Ay, truly, and it will be so. 
So be it! 

There is a vast Irish contingent in Dundee, 
not less than 25,000 of a population mostly 
northern Irish. There are two places of 
Roman Catholic worship ; one in Maxwell 
town, and the other in the Nethergate. It 
is strange that, as a body, they are entirely 
unrepresented in any public manner except 
in a religions point of view. They have no 
cemetery of their own, although as a class 
they are strong, and contribute immense sums 
yearly to the support of their church. A ceme- 
tery, | understand, was projected a few years 
since, by members of their own communion, and 
contributions were collected for a few years. 
Land was eventually bought for the purpose, and 
again resold, and the money pocketed by the 
principals, and Paddy was minus still a ceme- 
tery of his own. How was this? It would be 
advisable to know; but at present | shall not 
ventilate what the aggrieved ones circulate 
about the subject. 

The working Irish are not very well housed in 
Dundee, nor are many of the townspeople either. 

The sanitary condition of the town is far from 
irreproachable, particularly on the Hilltown side, 
on the north, and the sweltering Scouringburn 
district on the south. It is a miracle that mor- 
tality in the sammer time is not greater than 
what it is in these latter places, for the poor 
inmates of many of those tenements are, of a 





verity, “cabinned, cribbed, confined.” The! 


| pig is a domestic accompaniment with many 
| struggling tenants on the northern side of the 
| town, not for its agreeable manner, it may be 
| judged, but as a back or provision whereby ite 
| Sale may meet the half-yearly or yearly wants 
that are certain to occur. If “ only in the regions 
of the blind the one-eyed become kings,” 
Patrick does not stand alone as a rearer of pigs 
in the town: Sandy may be met with an occa- 
sional grunter also in his safe keeping, of which 
the civic baillie is not troubled with the know- 
ledge. 

I do not know how many scavengers the 
council thinks it necessary to supply the town 


; a 7 | with, or whether they have appointed such a 
Baxter’s mills is one of the largest of this | 


personage as an inspector of nuisances (perhaps 
it is thought such a “bonnie” place does not 
need one) ; but it were to be wished that the 
marks of the brush were more visible in the 
Hilltown and adjacent, and in the Scouringburn 
and its entries and environs. If the sewerage 
be sufficient for the town, which I doubt, a 
flushing-machine might be used in some of the 
lanes in the southern quarter with advantage, to 
send accumulating ordure and offal into its 
proper channel; or, perhaps, what might be 
better, a more frequent introduction of the 
shovel and broom, and gutter-cart. 

In justice to “ Bonnie Dundee,’ it must be 
said that its people are a pushing, thrifty, intelli- 
gent class, full of the spirit of business, and 
bent on making money. Where sanitary laws 
are disregarded, social life and morality must be 
lax. Drunkenness is rife enough in the town, 
and the “great social evil,’ so called, keeps 
pace with it. Nor is illegitimacy at a discount, 
either here or farther north. 

I almost forgot to mention that the towns- 
people have the benefit of a very agreeable and 
tastefully laid-out enclosure, called Baxter's 
Park, after the generous donor, aud which, in 
situation and in a sanitary point of view, is a 
great acquisition to the town. C. C. H. 





ART IN THE PELOPONNESUS.* 


Books of travel are becoming a drug in the 
literary market. Volumes descriptive of the 
scenery and inhabitants of every quarter of the 
globe are to be seen on ali book-stalls for sale at 
ridiculously low prices. 

But amongst this cheap and miscellaneous col- 
lection thers are rarely to be found works which 
contain valuable information on archeological 
matter—since these, from their solid, sterling, 
or, what some would term, their heavy qualities, 
retain their value through succeeding genera- 
tions, and remain behind, while the lighter 
sort of literature is floated down the stream of 
time into the great gulf of oblivion. In the 
present day, as travellers are becoming better 
informed than formerly on antiquarian subjects, 
this class of books is fortunately on the tacrease, 
and many such have lately issned from the 
press. The travels of Layard, Newton, Smith 
& Porcher, and Sir Thomas Wyse, will long sur- 
vive, and form text-books serving for reference 
to future travellers ; and, from the exact nature 
of the archeological matter contained in them, 
will furnish food fit to be digested by the future 
historian of art. 

Greece, the prime abode of art and literature, 
and the seat of those superb demons who have 
been lately whitewashed by a masterly hand, and 
with a plentiful brush, has of all countries ever 
been first and foremost in the affections of the 
philosopher, the scholar, and the antiquary. 

The pilgrims to her venerable shores and 
desecrated shrines have been numerous, and 
also fully competent to explore and describe 
them. Amongst the most illustrious on the roll 
of these names, are Chandler, Athenian Stuart, 
Leake, and Gell. These have all left behind 
them interesting records of their researches. 
Now-a-days the pilgrims are becoming few and 
the pilgrimages less frequent ; for there are few 
who will risk life, limb, or property in travelling 
through a country, the government of which is 
too feeble to put down brigandage. In this re- 
spect there has been little or no advance made 
during the last ten years. At the time of the 
Crimean war, officers who belonged to the allied 
regiments, stationed at the Pirseus, were actually 





* “ An Exeursion in the Peloponnesus in the year 1358.” 
By the late Right Hon. Sir Thomas W yse, kK.C.B., 
H.M’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Athens, from 1849 to 1862. Edited by his niece, 
Winifrede M. Wyse, Day & Son, Gate-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, 1965, 
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carried off between that place and Athens; and | thirdly, because the fragments found near it re- | produced, and all temples resemble one another, 
we ourselves had evidence of the insecurity of life | semble those found in the hypethral temples in | Pausanias enumerates at least six other kinds 


in the capital itself. As to the present day, we | 
all know that an army was lately sent against | 
Kitzos, a gentleman of the road, who affects the | 
neighbourhood of Athens, and that he not only | 
escaped scot free, but that he still frequents his 

favourite haunts, and sets the government at 

defiance. Those who wish to obtain a correct idea | 
of the internal state of the country had better read 

About’s “ Roi des Moptagnes,” which contains an 

only too faithful picture of its lawless condition. 

Books descriptive of the interior of Greece are 

therefore scarce; consequently we welcome 

heartily the two volumes containing an interest- 

ing account of a tour in the Peloponnesus by so 

accomplished a scholar as the late Sir Thomas 

Wyse, who passed through the length and 

breadth of the land at his leisure, protected by 

the wgis which Britannia holds over her diplo- 

matic servants wherever they may be, except in 

the mountains of Abyssinia. 

SirThomas Wyse was accompanied by two ladies 
(it is the fashion for ladies to travel much now, 
and they are no useless travelling companions, as 
the success of Mr. Baker's late expedition to the 
Albert Nyanza was mainly due to his wife), one 
of whom was his niece, Miss Winifrede M. Wyse, 
who has performed the no light task of editing 
her uncle’s writings in a most satisfactory 
manner, and whose numerous notes contain 
much valuable information. Mr. Digby, an 
attaché, and M. Lanza, artist, were also of the 
party. H.M.S. Desperate conveyed the party to 
Nonemvasia, where they saw a church, in which 
traces of Western style preponderated over 
those of the Byzantine, probably owing to the 
early possession of the town by the Venetians. 
After leaving this place they rounded the bleak 
Cape of Malea, and passed into the Gulf of 
Kolokythia, landing at Gythium. Hence they 
went northward to Sparta, and again met the 
Desperate at Kalamata. From Kalamata they 
went to Messene, and then due north to the 
Gulf of Corinth visiting the temple of Bassa, 
the plain of Olympia, and the monastery of 
Megaspilion, on their way. After reaching 
Vostitza, they skirted the gulf to Corinth, and 
then crossed the isthmus to Athens. 

The southern shores of Greece do not present 
an inviting aspect to an ordinary traveller,—a 
more barren, gloomy coast than that presented 
by the iron-bound cliffs about Capes Malea and 
Matapan we never remember to have seen. Nor 
does the interior of the country differ much in 
character; there are few trees: there is but little 
cultivation; and few remains of antiquity are 
visible above ground. The travellers, therefore, 
did not find much of interest in that part of the 
country, beyond the theatre at Sparta, and the 
walls of Messene, until they reached the temple 
of Apollo, at Bassx. Still, the first volume, 
which describes the journey thither is rendered 
valuable by the narrative of the observant and 
learned author. At Bassa they came upon the 
temple high up in the mountains, and pleasant 
must have been the view from and around it. 
“From the spot where we were standing the 
temple seemed in a small hojlow, though still on 
@ summit which commands southward the whole 
range from Tetrazi to the sea embracing the 
upper valley of Missenia, with its faithful 


accompaniment, the deep-purpled head of Ithome ' 
rising behind. To the north, the line is con- 


nected with the) masses of Lykaon, and with 


the many enfolding neighbouring mountains its | 


feudatories. The platform of the temple, small, 
and of rough rocky soil, crowns a point which, 
hough not the highest of the rugged Cotyiion, is 
3,4 0 ft. above the sea. 

It is dotted with a few stubbornly twisted 
clamps of trees, which gradually thicken into 
wood along the descent. No village, no hamlet 
is near; no cai Gra, nor even shepherd encamp- 
meut. The temple sleeps in entire silence and 
seclusion.” 

After the Parthenon and Theseion this is the 
most perfect temple existing in Greece. It was 
built by Ictivus, architect of the former edifice. 
It is of the Doric order, with fifteen columns at 
the sides, and six at the ends. Three only of there 
columns are wanting. The friezes which adorned 
the interior were discovered by Mr. Cockerell 
and his party, and are now placed in the British 
Museum, where they are known as the Phigaleian 
marbles. 


The author believes the temple to have beea | 


hypethral for three reasons: first, because 


Sicily and Italy. Bat we know that in order to 
determine the question of the mode of lighting 
ancient temples, it is necessary to examine care- 
fully every stone that has belonged to the roof; 


and in no single instance has this ever been | 


thoroughly done. 

The most important site visited was the 
plain of Olympia. This was the spot where 
that peculiar regard for the body which was 


of edifices standing within the temenos, which 
| here was unusually extensive. These were the 
'Pelopion, an inclosure of stone, filled with 
statues of heroes: this was about half the size 
of the temple itself; the Hippodameion, a some. 
what similar edifice, 100 ft. square; the Philli- 
peion, a sort of family mausoleum of the Phillipine 
dynasty; the Metroon; the Pyrtaneum, or hall 
for feasting the victors at the Olympic games; 


so characteristic of Greek institutions and /|and the Bouleterion, or place of assembly for the 
the Greek religion, and which, we presume, | council, whose business it was to prevent bribery 
we ought to consider the ante-type of mus-| amongst the competitors,—for it would appear 
cular Christianity, culminated in the celebrated | that jockeyism was not unknown to the Greeks, 
Olympic games. These attracted crowds from |and that occasionally “ favourites” could be 
every part of the Peloponnesus, and from them | bought off. Here was a variety of buildings, 
even the Greek era was calculated. To be certainly not in the form of temples, and all 
a victor at these games was considered the | within a comparatively small precinct. Nor 
highest distinction that could be attained by | were they plain and unadorned, for we read that 
any man, and Socrates considered it the highest | they abounded with statues. 
reward for a whole life’s labour. The vast plain} In the plain beyond the temenos were the 
intersected by the river A’pheus, and surrounded | chief objects of attraction, the stadium and 
by fine mountain scenery, was perhaps the most | hippodrome, and also tbe treasuries. Here, also, 
suitable spot in the Peloponnesus for the social | was a house built for the descendants of Phidias. 
assemblages which congregated to view the | Artists were held in greater honour in those days 
games. There was no town on the spot, but | than they are now. Who would not be aston- 
a large temple, round which were grouped | ished to hear of the nation presenting a house 
various public buildings, within an extensive | in Piccadilly to the children of a great sculptor ? 
temenos, and beyond its boundary stood the! In these buildings, and ranged on the plain, 
stadium, the hippodrome, and other structures | there was literally “an army” of statues. Even 
necessary for the games. The temple was | after the spoliation by Nero there were no less 
the largest in Greece, after that of Athena than 3,000 remaining. Many of these may have 
at Tegea. It was hexastyle, peripteral, and | been destroyed, many carried away, yet there 
hypethral, and measured 250 ft. in length by | must remain under the light alluvial soil de- 
95 ft. in breadth. The interior was richly | posited by the river Alpheus hundreds of fine 
adorned by statues, above all of which towered | works of art. And, as we have had occasion to 
the huge chryselephantine figure of Jupiter remark in these pages, there is no field in the 
seated, the chef-d’euvre of Phidias, and the glory | world which would yield so rich an art-harvest if 
of the ancient world. it were properly delved and turned over. Many 
Until M. Hittorf and‘Mr. Penrose enlightened | offers have been made to the Greek Government, 
the world upon the subject of the polychromatic but without avail. The French commenced 
decoration of the Parthenon, bright colours | excavating on the site of the temple, but were 
employed for the adornment of buildings were soon stopped. Prince Packler Muskau not only 
considered to be in bad taste. A mawkish dis- offered to take the entire plain, and to apply every 
like for colour had spread throughout society ; we | year a certain sum for excavation, but he actually 
shuddered at the sight of azure blue, as a mad | proposed to give all the sculpture discovered to 
dog shudders at the sight of water, and we | the Greek Government, to be placed in a mu- 
showed as much abhorrence of red as does a wild | seum which he was to build on the spot. The 
bull. Nature, we considered, should not have | Prussians made a somewhat similar proposal; 
been so vulgar as to deck the fields with vivid | and Ross, the German architect and traveller, 
green, or spot them with coloured flowers. She | tried to interest the learned of Europe in the 
should have draped herself in Quakerish drab; matter, and to raise subscriptions for the exca- 
we ought to have had drab flowers, drab grass, vations. But the Greeks, following out their 
and a drab heaven above us. Fortunately we usual dog-in-the-mangerish policy, refused to 
are beginning to be alive tothe beauty of colour, listen to any one. Had any of these offers been 
though there is so much of the old leaven left, accepted, not only would the results have, in all 
that we never meet on festive occasions, but we probability, been beneficial to art, but they would 
are clad in funereal black. Coloured decorations | also indirectly have increased the prosperity of 
were then as matter of course thought the re-| Greece by bringing shoals of visitors to its im- 
verse of chaste, and we believed that they poverished shores. 
could never have been applied in that most! From Olympia, the party of travellers went 
ptre of all architecture—the Greek. Yet even! northwards, through the richest district of 
if we had determined to close our eyes to! Arkadia, by Psophis, to the vast convent of 
nature’s book had we read the Perigesis of | Megaspilion. Contrary to what might be ex- 
Pausanias, we should have ascertained be-| pected, there is little Byzantine architecture 
yond a doubt that the finest interior in | there ; the church having been rebuilt in a 
Greece, as far as sculpture combined with fine | bastard Italian style, and thoroughly painted in 
architecture went, owed much of its charm to | 1653. Soon after leaving the convent, they 
polychrome. We should have ascertained that | came in sight of the lovely gulf of Lepanto, or 
in the Olympic temple, upon a pavement of black | of Corinth, which is bordered by the most pic- 
marble edged with Parian, stood a throne which | turesque scenery in Greece. The etching by 
was “ a constellation of gold and precious stones,| Mr. Severn, from one of Sir Thomas Wyse’s 
of ebony and ivory, of painting and sculpture ;” | drawings (plate ix.), conveys an excellent idea 
and that on the throne sat the great Zeus, also | of the character of the scenery at the western 
of ivory and gold, surrounded by “ Assyrian | end of the gulf. At the eastern end, towards 
hangings embroidered and dyed in purple ;’ and | the isthmus, the hills soften down, and a more 
we should have acknowledged that it was no! level country appears. Etching affords the best 
longer the perfection of Greek art to be desti-| available method of rendering the excessively 
tute of colour. On thissubject the anthor jastly | sharp outline of mountains as they are seen 
remarks,—‘ With our somewhat Puritanic views | beneath the clearly-defining rays of the sun, and 
of Greek art, which, nevertheless, are not borne | in the cloudless atmosphere of the Levant. The 
out by early practice, it is difficult to reconcile | most successful etchings in the book are that 
all the tawdriness—as our orthodoxy, accustomed | which we have just named, and that of the valley 
‘only to white marble, would term it. Ivory,|of the Neda, forming the frontispiece to the 
ebony, gold and marble, painting and sculpture, | second volume. 
white, black, and as many hues as the imagina- At Vostitza, the ancient Aigium, few traces of 
tion, led by Pausanias, chooses to admit ;— | its former importance were visible. Indeed, few 
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statues and curtains, embroidery and drapery, 
to say nothing of the seats, and shields, and 
other offerings in the naos and pronaos,—unite 
here in the glare of day to form a combination 
scarcely tolerated in a Gothic church, and which 
is the very opposite of what one is taught to 
deem the standard of Hellenic propriety. But 
| the Greeks considered otherwise.” 

| In another respect we may learn something 
| from Pausanias’s account of Olympia. We have 


had it been covered in, the inner frieze wou!d long been in the habit of hearing the opponents 
have been invisible ; secondly, on account of the | of Greek architecture rail at it for its sameness. 
proportions of the internal onic colamns ; and, | The temple, they say, is the only building it has 


towns on this coast possess remains of any 
interest, as the heads, small statues, and all 
such portable property used to be carried off by 
passing travellers as soon as they were found. 
But the Greeks are now becoming alive to the 
importance of retaining those relics which attest 
their former superiority, and travellers cannot 
now obtain them for love or money. We once 
witnessed the repulse of an American at Patras, 
not very far from Vostitza. He saw a capital 
near the well of St. Andrew, and wished to 
carry it off to add to his collection in New York. 





So he first offered money to the custos of the 
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neighbouring church, who refused to take it, 
and referred him to tke eparch of the town; 
who told him, in an indignant manner, that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself for attempting 
to deprive the great Greek nation of the works 
of their ancestors, which were, in fact, the 
property of the Government. So curiosity- 
seekers will obtain little from Greece, either by 
the will of the people or the permission of the 
Government. 

At gira the walls of the town and the 
Acropolis could be traced; and at Sicyon the 
foundations of houses and the street-lines are 
“more wonderfully preserved than in any other 
site of Greece.” 

When the party of travellers came in sight 
of the columns of Corinth, they felt themselves 
at home; for, in the vast panorama which is 
seen from that model Acropolis, the Acrocorin- 
thus, the sister fortress of Athens, is a prominent 
feature. This view is, perhaps, the finest in 
Greece. It embraces the isthmus, which looks 
like a mere strip, dividing the Gulf of Corinth 
from the charming Bay of Salamis; Cape 
Sunium; the Pirsous; Athens and its mountain 
back-ground, and the island of gina; and, on 
the other hand, the plain skirting the gulf in 
the direction of Sicyon, and the picturesque | 
northern boundary of the guif. It is beautiful, 
even in the full glare of niid-day; and we can 
well imagine what it is in the rich light of sun- 
vise or sunset. 





The seven columns of Corinth are noted as 
being the earliest specimens of the Doric order | 
in Greece. They are the only remains of the | 
ancient city which stood below the Acrocorinthus. | 
We consider the columns of the archaic temple | 
of Neptune at Assos to be still older, judging | 
from the form and projection of the colamns. 
Both temples probably date from the sixth 
century before the Christian era. 

What most strikes the reader of travels in| 
Greece is the fact of there being so few remains | 
of its ancient grandeur, such as those described | 
by Pausanias and other competent authorities, | 
still visible; besides the ruins at Athens, the | 
Temple of Basse, the columns of Corinth, the | 
treasury of Atreus at Mycene, and the walls of | 
some of its cities, all memorials of its cities and 
magnificent temples have disappeared. There 
are various ways of accounting for this. The 
country has been subject to invasions and incur- 
sions on all sides, and the conjuerors must have 
not only pillaged the temples and carried away 
the spoils, but they must have destroyed them, 
and used the stones for the construction of their 
fortresses. If we look through Coronelli’s | 
“ Memorie de Regni della Morea” we shall find 
representations of castles constructed or largely | 
repaired by the Venetians at Nauplia, Malvasia 
or Novemvasia, Cape Matapan, Mistra, Pas- | 
sava, Chielafa, Larnata, Coron, Modon, Nava-| 
rino, Tornese, Chiarenza, Patras, and Corinth,— 
in fact, all round the shores of the Peloponnesus. 
The stones used in these constructions came 
from the ruins of neighbouring cities, and | 
their walls would no doubt be rich mines to the 
antiquary, furnishing inscriptions, mouldings, 
and architectural members of every description. | 

In these times of improvements in artillery, 
these walls would be quite useless as fortifica- 
tions, so it is to be hoped they may some 
day be pulled down for the benefit of the literati 
of succeeding generations; for they,—at least as 
many of them as we have seen,—are uninteresting 
as specimens of military architecture as well as 
inadequate for purposes of defence. 

In conclusion, we recommend the perusal of | 
these volumes to all who wish to be instructed 
as well as entertained ;—who prefer substantial 
food for the mind to the light dainties which are 
generally alone to be found in the present litera- 
ture of ‘‘ peregrination.” 





THE PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—The coming together, in the Buiider for 
November 4th, of two claims so sharply con- 
trasted, in every way, as that of M. Leclaire, the 
building tradesman,—“ chef d’industrie,” —and 
Mr. Thos. Harris, the “ professional” British 
architect, led me to append to the answer you 
allowed me to give the latter,on November 11th, 
remark on the strangeness of the coincidence ; 
which, I said, led me to venture a “ very prac- 
tical” suggestion ; meaning, not cone for imme- 
diate practice, but one whose value and practica- 
bility in the nature of things, but impracticability 











while Mr. Harris, and “ British architects” in 


general, claim their present absurd position, 
would show forcibly the mischief of that position, 
and the practical value of overthrowing it. In 
short, I meant that, having till that last para- 
graph treated only of Mr. Harris’s proposed 
problem, which might seem, for the general 
public, far from a “ very practical” one (seeing 
it appears only to affect their dealings with so 
small a class as the R.I.B.A.), it seemed good 
now to show, or briefly undertake to hint apolo- 
getically, that this has.a bearing, and a very 
direct bearing, too, however easily escaping the 
notice of all present readers, on the most practical 
of all present questions,—even that problem of 





M. Leclaire (now first obtaining anything like 
its due prominence in your pages), which is daily | 
more and more loudly declaring itself as the | 
one all-absorbing problem of our century, and | 
making it almost childish to call any disconnected | 
one “ practical” at all. | 
It would perhaps have been better to have 
suppressed that unlucky final paragraph altoge- | 
ther, than to have it mistaken, as “G. W.” now | 
quotes it, for my suggestion of what “ we should | 
jivst” do. On the contrary, as I was vain enough | 
to hope I had made plain, it was a main part of 
the “real sore” that we can only look to do this 
last; after the seemingly unimportant, and 
therefore neglected step, of obtaining—what, 
according to “G. W.,” the Americans appear to 
have obtained already,—a class of really “ pro- 
fessional” architects: in other words, master- 
designers who are bound “not to be the 
contractors’ partners.” What “we should abo- | 
lish” first, as I hoped I had clearly said,— 
or rather, what we must abolish, before the re- 
motest chance of a real architecture,—is this 
partnership. In short, what we have to do, we— 
the lay public—is to insist, in the most absolute 
manner, even more peremptorily than ‘‘ G. W.” 
says his Yankee clients did, on having architects 
or engineers willing to reckon their remunera- 
tion (like men of all other pursuits) by some 
approximate proportion to their services ;—to 
insist on a counter-Institute, if need be,—an | 
opposition I. B. A., to stand on the mere reversal 
of the Bedlamite R. I. B. A. proposition of 1862. | 
Let all be free to charge, each by his own rule, 
on his own basis, and his own scale: one, if he 
please, according to the number of nails in a 
house, or the number of letters in a client’s 
name, or the number of cats met in a day,— 
with this sole proviso, that it must not be by 
per-centage on outlay, or on any tradesman’s 
contract (and I should add, that the architect 
must not choose or recommend any contractor). 
The’former, I say, must be even more absolutely 
insisted on than by “‘G. W.’s” American client ; 
for this reason,—if we are to have any chance of 


| rational architecture, we must go a point beyond 


that Yankce’s ’cuteness—namely, to the point of 
insisting that, as architecture is pre-eminently 


ithe art of invention, we can expect no man to 


invent rational ways of doing things in 
building who has shown incapability of inventing 
rational ways of charging in his own bills! 

That is where I deduce, sir, from “ G. W.’s” 
story, that his client’s penetration fell short ; 
and that, if it were a true sample of average 
Transatlantic smartness, the whole murder is 
out why Cousin Jonathan, much as his ‘cuteness | 


'may exceed John Bull’s, has not yet been ’cute | 


enough to bnild less ridiculously. On under- | 
standing that the more “ G. W.” might make his | 
building cost, the more his fee would come to, 
he guessed that wouldn’t work, “any way you 
ean fix it.” Capital guess; but instead of| 
stopping at it, he should have been led to add, | 
“ Britisher, I calculate we want architects with | 
heads, but not the sort of heads into which | 
it ever enters to make gravely the proposal you | 
have entertained us with. Many thanks for 
your complaisance in determining to ‘ ponder | 
on the rights of the thing;’ but the precise | 
difference between the kind of man we want | 
and the kind of man we don’t want for this 
purpose—between architect and no architect— 
is that the one ponders ‘the rights of a thing 
that he undertakes, without being forced so to 
ponder by any dead-lock or strike ; while the 
other does not ponder them till he is so forced. 
We have learnt from you all we wished to know, 
sir. Good morning!” 

An architect must be, in the broadest sense, an 
artist; and “what do we understand by an 
artist ?” asks M. Trélat, in the opening address 
of the School of Architecture, reported in the 
French papers this week. By “ an artist,” says 
he, we “ mean to say, that he whom we so deno- 
minate does not necessarily do exactly like 


— 





thing, he says to himself not, ‘How does my 
neighbour do this?’ but,‘ How ought this to be 
done that it may be well done?’ Well, this 
vulgar sense, so generally applied to the epithet, 
artist,— really, gentlemen, this is the true 
criterion of the artist.”” Now, with much defer- 
ence to American ’cutenegs, sir, I believe that it 
will not suffice, nor will British, to procure 
decent architecture, till it learns at least the 
above lesson, and reaches to the point of asking, 
is it likely that men who do not “ ponder the 
rights of” so prominent a thing as the mode of 
charging their own bills till forced thereto by 
absolute dead-lock and announcement that their 
entire business “ won’t work any way you can 
fixit,” are the sort of men to enter sponta- 
neously into the rights and logic of the innu- 
merable things, great and little, that go to a 
real building design ? 

Without seeing any great objection to the 
method of payment to which “ G. W.” says he 
was driven in America, nor any necessity for 
an agreement of different artists on a common 
scale, or even a common basis, I am perfectly 
ready to surrender mine on the suggestion of a 
better: that basis is superficial area of flooring. 
If you take cubical measure, the designer will 
have a pecuniary interest in loftiness, and be 
unable to advise disinterestedly the heightening 
of any story, or room, or roof. So, again, if you 
take external measures, he will have a trade 
interest in thick walls. Internal covered floor- 
space is the final cause of every building, and 
“payment by results” (as the Revised Code has 
taught us to say), must therefore primarily in- 
clude payment by the measure of this. We may 
divide buildings into these classes :— 

1. Warehouses, stables, or such as are neither 
inhabited nor exposed to public view; for these, 
a charge per square of flooring alone. 

2. The same buildings when exposed in towns, 
the same charge as above; and added to this 
(except where the architect puts his name on 
the exterior), a charge per lineal measure of the 
external plan of each story, omitting what ad- 
joins other buildings or properties. 

3. Inhabited and public buildings; a higher 
charge per square of flooring, with the same 
addition as above for perimeter of each story, 
and a price specially agreed on (after sketch 
made) for every variation design. Without this 
last, as the whole charge would be simply like 
that of “ G. W.” in America, for “all that was 
necessary to the completion” of a building; and 
it is plainly never necessary that there should be 
more than one form of capital (for instance) or 
one window-head, or one moulding throughout 
the whole; there would be no chance of any 
variety but from the architect’s desire to adver- 
tise himself, or his pure love of designing, mo- 
tives that abundant experience has shown us to 
be insufficient, even with a Pugin. 

People would save any charge for external 
perimeter, by obliging the architect to put his 
name on the work; for when you force him to 


| do this, you force him to design an exterior that 


he may not be ashamed of. On the other hand, 
when you either obliye or allow him to leave it 
anonymous, you must pay for any external 
beauty you may get, and not get so good either. 
Epwarp L. GARBETT. 





ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


In mercantile business, and in some profes- 
sions, where the profits made upon either a 
large or small amount of business are pretty 
nearly at the same rate, the successful man 
flourishes by means of doing a large amount of 
business. Thus a broker clears his percentage, 
and a merchant his profit, at very much the 
same rate, be the transactions of the year small 
or great; but a merchant ora broker can deal 
with a hundred thousand pounds without much 
more trouble than with five hundred pounds, 
and consequently the able and successful mer- 
chant or broker flourishes through the extension 
of his transactions, more than through his 
getting higher rates of profit upon each one. 

In those professions, on the other hand, where 
nothing can be done by deputy, the able and 
successful man rapidly reaches the limit of work 
he can actually do, and his future progress is 
secured by his raising his rate of remuneration ; 
so that those only who need his services very 
much, or at least are willing to pay for them 
very highly, get any share of his time. Thus, if 
I want a painting by Millais, or a statue by 





everybody ; but that whenever he undertakes a 
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Gibson, I must pay a very high price or 1) 


cannot have it. 


An architect can, to a very considerable ex- | 


tent, get the routine work of his profession done 
for him by assistants; ard therefore it appears to 
me fair, that, im all ordinary cases, an able and 
successful architect should, in the main, be con- 
tent with that increase in fortune which the 
increase in the number and importance of the 
works intrusted to him brings with it, on the 
commission principle; but the moment he is 
called upon to render personal or mainly per- 
sonal services,—i.¢., when he sits as an arbitrator, 
which no one can do for him; or when he designs 

works in which the art required is of a high 
kind and the expenditure mainly for skilled 
labour,’ —then, like the painter or sculptor, he 
values his time according to his standing, skill, 
and repute, and is paid accordingly. 

There is, however, one step which I should 
like to see taken by some of the leading mem- 
bers of the profession. 

After a time, in some cases, work has been 
known so to pour in npon an able and popular 
architect, that even with a very efficient staff he 
has not been able any longer to confine the por- 
tions of work done by assistants to what I have 
termed “the routine work ;” but he is obliged to 
depute some of the designing, and more of the 
superintendence than is advantageous for the 
work, his time being almost wholly taken up by 
interviews with clients or correspondence. As 
soon as reguiar work has increased to this pitch, 
I should like to see an architect increase the per- 
centage he charges. It would have the effect of 
increasing his income withont overburdening 
him with a hopelessly embarrassing mass of 
work which he cannot possibly get properly 
through. It would sift from his clientéle those 
who cared for him least, and from his works 
those buildings he would least desire to have; 
and it would send to other architects a certain 
number of works which to them are of import- 
ance, while it would effectually mark the stand- 
ing which any man who could afford to do it has 
reached. 

With this alteration, I believe the operation of 
the system of commission to be much less open 
to objection than your recent correspondents 
seem to consider it. It has several points to 
recommend it. It is simple of application, gene- 
rally understood, and, above all, universally 
recognised. 1 am not at this moment able to 
quote cases, but | think I am right in saying 
cat the Institute scale of charges has been 

again and again produced in court since its 
saliatien, and has been uniformly respected. 

In its bearing upon the client, the system of 
commission has always seemed to me very fair. 
The advantage gained by the employment of an 
architect is, that such skill and technical know- 
ledge as are wanted to make the building suit his 
reguirements, are at the service of the employer. 
It may be of more importance to the public that 
a church should be well designed than a factory ; 
but to the proprietor of the factory bad arrange- 
ment, bad lighting, and unscientific cisposition 
of materials, ure quite as likely to be ruinous as 
inartistic design, or ignorant treatment of deco- 
ration, might prove to the patron of the church. 
I hold, therefore, that the requisite skill is an 
element which may be held to be in all cases 
equally necessary, and on the whole its value to 
the purchcser of 1t may be held to bear a cer- 
tain fixed ratio to the cost of the bricks and 
mortar. ir this be so, the payment of a certain 
per-centage upon that cost is a mode of meeting 
the matter which, under all circumstances, is 
fair to the employer. And I believe this is 
generally felt to be true by most persons who 
have been engaged in building in the capacity 
of employers. 

If what I have advanced be correct, it appears 
that the common consent of the profession to 
the terms set forth in the Institute paper on 
professional practice is a matter on which those 
of us who are, like myself, proud of belonging to 
a body of which Mr. Garbett “repudiates the 
name,’ have cause to congratulate ourselves. 


There is no mode of dealing with the subject 


not open to the objection that a dishonest man 
may endeavour to use it as a means of fraud, 
and @ suspicious man may consider it open to 
question. Charge how you will, the rogne will 
contrive to run up an unjastly long bill; and the 
man who, instead of employing a man of honour 
and trusting lim, desires to guard against his 
professionu! udviser’s acting like a rogue, will 
always lave cause, or find cause, to object. It is 
not s0 much to any arc iteci’s. iuterest to in- 
crease eutlay to a vexal (us degree, in order 


thereby to increase his commission, while at the 
|same time he “kills the goose which lays the 
golden eggs,” as it is to go through his work 
with satisfaction to his employers ; and this is, 
I think, a enufficient answer to Mr. Denison’s 
text and the commentary thereupon furnished 
|in Mr. Garbett’s very remarkable communica- 
tion. 

May I add one word with reference to the 
charging commission upon the average of the 
tenders?’ It appears to me that the objection 
taken by “X. Y. Z.” is quite unanswerable ; 
but, if that be disposed of, an equally serious 
objection remains behind, and one which I am 
sure Mr. Harris must ':ave entirely overlooked. 
Such a custom implies that the architect habitu- 
ally gets his buildings done by the lowest 
tenderer, for less than they are worth. To do 
this intentionally and customarily would be no- 
thing short of dishonest; and yet, if the con- 
tract is to be let at one figure and the architect’s 
commission charged upon another, what else can 
we infer ? T. BR. &. 








CONCRETE FOR THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ 
‘CANAL. 





At 80 mitres (98-4 ft.) the lamp was no 
longer visible, and the men who held it fel; 
its weight suddenly increased. At 3h. 40m. 
the diver reached the depth of 60 mitres 
(196°8 ft.), when one of the air-supply pipes 
burst at the joining with the pump. Order was 
given to continue pumping, while the man was 
at once hauled up, the pump working while the 
engineer held the pipe to the pump with his 
hands bound round with a handkerchief. At 
3h. 44m. the feed-pipe of the other pump burst 
also, and the lamp was then carefully drawn up; 
but it was found completely crushed in by the 
pressure, which amounted to 6 atmospheres, or 
85 1b. per square inch. The cylindrical body of 
the lamp was unscrewed and unsoldered, the 
flat glass had disappeared, and the lens was 
driven into the interior, where it hung by one 
screw. The diver came up safe and sound. 

Fresh pipes having been put to the pumps, the 
courageous diver, paying no attention whatever 
to the accident that had happened, eagerly 
descended a second time. 

At 4h. 44m. he commenced the second de/ 
scent, under the pressure of two atmospheres | 
at 4h. 46 m., at 25 métres (82 ft.) depth, the 
pressure was 3 atm.; 4h. 49 m., at 40 métres 
(131 ft. 3 in.), pressure 4} atm. (here the diver 
called for more air) 4h. 50 m. 30 s., at 55 


For constructing the concrete blocks for the | patres (180 ft. 5 in.), 6 atm.; 4h. 54 m. 30s., 


jetty at Port Said, the contract was made on the | 
2nd of October, 1863. Since then, the installa- 
tion of the necessary works has been completed. | 
MM. Dussand, Fréres, have set up the following | 
machinery and plant :— 

Ist. A set of mortar-mills, comprising ten 
grinders, put into movement by a 60-horse power | 
evgine. Each grinder is able to deliver 35 cubic | 
métres of mortar per diem, or at the total rate 
of 350 cubic métres, thus producing 35 blocks ! 
of 10 cubic métres each. This amount, at the | 
rate of twenty days per month, gives 8,400 blocles 
per year. The workshops for making these 


blocks is established on a travelling-crane of | 


large dimensions, connected by an inclined rail- 
way with the lime and sand depéts, on which 
waggons are hauled up by another engine of 
60-horse power. According as the ingredients 
are ready for the blocks, they are dropped down 
by a shoot into other waggons below. 

2nd. Platform for the fabrication of blocks. 
These are arranged methodically in parallel lines, 
and at present number about 1,900 ready to be 
dropped in place. According as these are re- 
moved to their ultimate destination, their place 
is occupied by other blocks, newly made, so that 
the supply of material is constant. The time for 


setting is about three months; and at the expi- | 


ration of that period they become sufficiently | 
hard. In capacity 10 cubic métres, and weigh- 
ing 20 tons each, they are composed of 45 per 
cent. of hydraulic lime from Theil, and 55 per 
cent. of sand and sea water. 

3rd. The machinery for lifting, transporting, 
and dropping the blocks. This consists in a 
number of locomotives and stationary engines, 
which execute the transport in the most satis- 
factory manner. 

ith. Cantilevers or cranes, for depositing these 
blocks in the sea, carried by lighters specially 
constructed for the purpose. 

The sand for the concrete is furnished by the 
dredging of the port, in virtue of a convention 
passed between MM. Dussaud and the contrac- 
tors for the excavation of the canal bed. 

The jetties will employ in all 250,000 cubic | 
métres of concrete blocks, the first of which was 
sunk on the 9th of Angust last. Up to the end 
of August, 148 had been dropped. 

The shipping returns of Port Said, from the | 
commencement of the works up to the Ist of | 
July, 1865, give as traffic for the harbour 2,037 | 
ships, of the total tonnage of 359,548. 


i 
| 





SUBMARINE DIVING. 


ENDEAVOURS were made lately at Brest to 
floas the English vessel Columbian, sunk in 
January Jast: the experiments are highly inte- 
resting as furnishing details concerning the 
difficulties encountered in deep diving opera- 
tions. The diver was M. Casimir Deschamps, 
an experienced man, formerly ¢clairevr in the 
Crimean army, Member of the Committee of the 
Association of Inventors under the presidence of 
saron Taylor. Clad in the impermeable dress, 
and covered with the casque, he descended at | 
Sh. 30m., at the same time that the sub- 
, marine lamp was lowered down the ladder. | 





at 60 métres, 6 atm.; at 4h. 58 m. 50 ae depth, 
60 métres, same pressure; at 5 h. 2 m., the 
diver gave the signal to be hauled up, which 
| was obeyed very carefully, the pumps working. 


No air-bubbles were seen to rise on the starboard 


| side. The captain, stationed on the bridge, per- 
, ceived the diver floating on the surface, and at 
once sent a boat to his rescue, the pumps work- 

ing with two atmospheres pressure. The man 
was lifted on deck in a very exhausted state ; 

having fainted twice, he was “ultimately brought 
round by being rubbed over the body with cam- 
phorated spirits of wine, ether, &c. He then 
slept, and at seven o’clock took some food. It 
was found that the diving apparatus (an imper- 
meable one) had been broken in the interior, so 
that the water penetrated into the legs of the 
contrivance. The state in which the diver rose 
clearly proved that neither the man nor the 
apparatus could support with impunity a pres- 
sure of six atmospheres, or 85 lb. to the square 
inch. 





THE CATTLE PLAGUE IN THE SOUTH 
OF ITALY. 


Ir is extraordinary that, while so much in- 
terest has been excited, and so much has been 
said and written on the subject of the cattle 
plague, nothing has yet appeared connecting the 
present outbreak in England with that of the 
same character which took place in the south of 
Italy two years ago. 

The passage of the plague has been traced by 
some from Russia or from Germany, but no one 
has observed the very natural course which it 
appears really to have taken from Italy over the 
east of Europe to England. 

It appears to have prevailed first in the neigh- 
bourhoed of Rome, and throughout the Papal 
territories, and thence it is reported to have pro- 
ceeded south to Naples, being brought by cattle 
|imported from Rome by sea. Owing to the 
wretched state in which the cattle are general'y 
| kept, and the numbers which are crowded to- 
gether, the disease was much more fatal than 
\it has been in England, while the character of 
|the people, and the constant attempts whic 
|they made to defy the vigilance of the officers 
| appointed to superintend the sanitary regula- 


| tions, made it a much more formidable enemy 
| to the public health, 


The symptoms of the plague, as it broke out 
in the neis ohieenhenl of mareed were similar to 
those as t} ey are now to be seen in Engl land. 
The animal, apparently healthy in the morning 
sickened and refused its food before night, and 
died in a few days under the same circumstance 
as among our ‘cattle. But in England there is 
some chance for a healthy animal, while in Italy 
there was none. The accommodation which 
they are afforded is most miserable, being pe nned 
up together in a small, dark, and unwholesome 
shed,—out of which they may be said, without 
exaggeration, hardly ever to come till the day o! 
their death. Unless an animal changes its 
master, or is to be brought down to the butcher, 
it is never taken from its stall from year’s end 


| to year’s end; and, when it does come out, it is 


to be driven along the road by a couple of ropes, 
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and surrounded by men armed with long poles. 
The feet of the unhappy beasts have, through 
want of exercise, become a pitiful sight, their 
hoofs being bent and curled up like a pair of 
Turkish slippers. 

Being thus confined altogether, they had no 
chance of escape from the disease; and, if one 
were seized, the whole herd were sure to be 
destroyed. 

Some masters, as soon as the symptoms ap- 
peared in any of their animals, did indeed 
separate them, and sent the healthy part of the 
herd up into the mountains ; but in most cases 
this was done too late, and the loss was enor- 
mous. 

The condition and keeping of the cattle ren- 
dered them much more liable to attack than in 
England ; for not only were they confined, but 
their food at all times is most unwholesome. In 
the whole neighbourhood of Naples no pasture 
exists of any kind, and the staple of the food 
during the summer and spring, when the plague 


prevailed, was the refuse of the mulberry leaves, | 


which are stripped from the trees in great 
numbers to feed the silkworms, who will only 
eat a portion of the leaf while it is fresh; and 
when these fastidious animals had cast them 
aside, they were considered fit food for the 
cows. 

As soon as an animal showed signs of infec- 
tion it was sold, conveyed into the hills, and 
slaughtered. It was then taken, by night, into 


the market, and the meat sold privately by the | 
butchers as early as possible in the morning. | 


The result was, a constant fight between the 
sanitary authorities and the butchers, while in 
some cases these officers connived at the prac- 
tice, and placed the stamp which was required 
by the regulations before any animal could be 


sold, upon meat which either they had never | 


examined, or which they knew to be infected. 
This outbreak was in all respects similar to 


that which is now destroying our catile, and, | 


from its duration and effects some hints might 
well be taken. It lasted about a year, and 
destroyed an enormous proportion of the cattle; 
but no precautions of any kind were taken, no 


remedies used, and thus it was allowed to die | 


out of itself, probably having lasted much longer 
than will be the case in England, with greater 
care and under more favourable circumstances. 
If, indeed, there be any truth in the assertion, 
that such a plague is a forewarning of some plague 
about to fall upon the human inhabitants of the 
country, conclusions may be drawn as to the 
approach of the cholera in England, from the 
outbreak which has followed the cattle disease 
in the south of Italy, and which is now raging 
among the unhappy inhabitants of Naples. 





A SHIP OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


** SHIPBUILDERS,” said Mr. Donaldson, at the 
Institute, “are proud to call themselves naval 
architects,” ard here is something for them. In 
the course of digging a trench for military pur- 
poses, during the late Danish war, the workmen 


came upon boggy soil, and at a depth of 5 ft. 


discovered the remains of a very ancient ship 
embedded in the bog. The site is now some 


distance from the sea (at Wester-Satrup, in Sun- | 


dewitt Bay); but at the time when it was 
deserted it was no doubt “run up” on the 
beach. 
condition, that it had to be strengthened with 


iron bands before it could be removed to Flens- | 


burg, where it may now be seen. The keel is 
bent upwards at both ends, after the fashion of 
a modern gondola, rising to a height of 9ft. 10in. 
in the bows, and 10 ft. ll in. at the stern. The 
total length is 79 ft. 10in. by a width of 
11 ft. 10 in. in the waist, by a height of 4 ft. 2 in. 


There appears to have been no deck, but se- | 


veral lockers were found, some of which cor- 
tained bones of animals. Besides this were 
discovered a number of spears, bows, arrows, 


battie axes, wooden clubs, knives, &c.; but, | 
what was more important, some coins were | 
found, which give the date of the time when) hours and a half. 


this ship floated, not only on the Baltic, but 
perhaps to the distant shores of Britain. The | 
coins are Roman, and of the second centwiry, A.C. ; | 
and there were also bracelets, rings, and other | 
ornaments, besides cooking utensils, &c. All| 
these articles are now in the Archzological | 
Museum at Copenhagen, but the ship itself the | 


4: : - the Gulf. being 
Danes were unable to get away before they had| between India and the head of the Gulf, being 


to give place to the advancing Austrians. 





It is of oak, but in so very defective a 


BERLIN, 


Alliance Place, has hitherto been much in the 
same unfinished condition as a certain column 
of our own, not a great many miles from Charing- 
cross; and the reason is not half so plausible as 
the necessity of making careful zoological studies: 
in the Berlin case it is simply neglect. Now, 
however, the four pedestals are to be filled each 
with an impersonation of those nations which 
| composed that Belle Alliance, the end and object 
of which was the overthrow of the First Napoleon. 
The groups representing England and Hanover 
are now in hand in the studio of Professor Fischer. 

To those who have had an opportunity of ad- 
miring W. von Kaulbach’s frescoes in the New | 
Museum, it may be interesting to know that 
the whole collection is now being published by 
Duncker, in Berlin. The engravings will be 
copper-plate, and will be contained in ten num- 
bers, beginning October, 1865, and ending Octo- 
ber, 1869. Price 10,18, and 24 thalers. Four 
| large engravings have already appeared, namely, 
|‘*The Tower of Babel,” “ Homer,” “The Cru- 
| sade,” and “ The Battle of the Huns.” 











HAMBURG. 


Tue authorities of this city published particu- 
| lars to competitors for a new Fine Arts Gallery 
in December, 1862. The total area was not to 
exceed 15,000 square feet for the present ; but 
the designs were to include arrangements show- 
ing a further increase of 10,000 square feet. 
Messrs. von der Heide & Schirrmacher were the 
successful candidates; and the building, which, 
when entirely finished, will have cost about 
30,0001., is being carried out under their super- 
|vision. The style is Italian Early Renaissance. 
Terra-cotta ornamentation is freely used with 
stone and brick, and would be effective but for 
the weakness and thinness which characterise 
the mouldings of the German school. 

Mr. Scott’s Church of St. Nicholas has now 
been opened for service some time, and the 
tower has this summer reached a height of 
220 ft. A powerful crane and engine, supplied 
by Messrs. Moltrecht & Co., of this city, raise 
the enormous blocks of stone, some of them over 
5,000 Ib. in weight, with the greatest ease. 
The works are under the management of Mr. | 
Wood, who has been clerk of works from very 
nearly the commencement of this handsome 
edifice. 


> 





THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
| ENGINEERS. 
| 


Tue first meeting of the session, held on the 


| 14th inst., was occupied by the reading of a 

| paper “ On the Telegraph to India and its Exten- 
sion to Australia and China,” by Sir Charles 
Tilston Bright, M.P. 

The total length manufactured was 1,234 
nautical miles, weighing in all 5,028 tons. Five 
sailing vessels and one steamer conveyed the | 
mass of submarine cable to Bombay, and the 
submersion was commenced by the author, on the 
| 3rd of February, 1864, at Gwadur, on the coast 
of Belochistan, the whole being completed by 
the middle of May in the same year. The cables 
were laid for the first time successfully from 
sailing-vessels towed by steamers, by which a 
considerable saving was effected, compared with 
the cost of sending the cable round the Cape in | 
steam vessels. at 

It was expected that the Turkish land-line, 
between Bagdad and the head of the Gulf, 
would have been completed simultaneously with 
the submersion of the Persian Gulf line. Inj 
this, however, much disappointment was ex- 
perienced, owing to the Arabs, on a portion of 
the route, in the valley of the Euphrates, being 
in revolt against the Turks. In consequence of | 
| this, the opening of the entire line between | 


} 


Europe and India was delayed unti! the end of 
February in the present year, when a telegram 
was received in London from Kurrachee, in eight 
This was speedily followed 
by numerous commercial messages to and fro, 
and a large and remunerative traflic was now 
daily passing. The author, however, complained 
of the delays and errors arising upon the 
Turkish portion of the line, between Constanti- 
nople and Belgrade; the ser rice on the portion 
of the line worked by the Indian Government, 


performed rapidly and efficiently. 


Tue base of the Victoria Column, on the Belle 


NEW PEAL OF EIGHT BELLS AT 
PENZANCE. 

Tuurspay, the 31st ult., was a memorable da 
for Penzance. The lofty tower of St. Mary’s 
was rebuilt, thirty years ago, in the Perpendi- 
cular style, of substantial granite masonry, with 
appropriate chambers for the reception of a good 
peal of bells; yet nothing but the ding-dong of a 
solitary bell has hitherto existed for summoning 
a goodly congregation of worshippers to their 
parish church, holding about 2,000. 

By the active exertions of the incumbent, the 
Rev. P. Hedgeland, M.A., and the energetic 
churchwarden, Mr. Walter Edwards, and a com- 
mittee made up of the chiefs of the town, a noble 
octave of bells, by Messrs. Taylor, of Lough- 
borough, in E flat, weight 21 ewt., at a cost of 
over 800i., has been provided; and on the 31st 
ult., they were inaugurated with all the ceremony 
which the authorities of the town could provide. 
The work of the day was well begun by an act 
of charity at the town-hall, where the mayor, 
Mr. Francis Boase, distributed the sum of twenty 
guineas, the gift by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
for the poor of the town, at the time of his re- 
cent visit, and the disposal of which had been 
deferred till this time, to make the occasion of 
the opening of the bells a day of special re- 
joicing. The gift was so doled out that eighty- 
four aged and infirm persons of both sexes, and 
of the average age of seventy-three, received 5s. 
each. 

A sermon was preached by the Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe, M.A., rector of Clyst St. George. 
After the sermon, the Woolwich ringers as- 
cended the belfry, and the assembled mul- 
titude were astonished to hear various touches 
of scientific change-ringing, such as were never 
before rung in Cornwall or Devon; for, strange 
to say, the science of change-ringing is not 
known below Bristol, though lately there are 
many clergymen and others turning their atten- 
tion to it. All that the West-country ringers 
pride themselves upon is to ring plain rounds 
and rounds, and ups and downs, for which people 
who know no better are pleased to offer prizes, 
to be spent at the public-houses; and while such 
a practice prevails it is not to be wondered at, 
that, with a few exceptions, the ringers and 
ringing, and state of the bells, are in a lower and 
more degraded condition than in any other part 
of the kingdom. 

After a dinner, the visitors adjourned to the 
largest room in the town, the Corn Exchange, 
which was crowded to excess. Over 1,500 per- 
sons were present to listen to an interesting 
| lecture on campanology, by Mr. H. R. Trelawny, 
|of Harewood. In the course of the lecture Mr. 
| Trelawny reprobated the ringing for prizes or 
| money ; for while this was practised, ringing 
would remain at a low ebb. He recommended 
that young men of respectability and education 
| should be the persons engaged in the belfry, and 
that ladies should practise hand-bell ringing. 

The lecture was illustrated by a marvellous 
| performance on hand-bells, by the company from 
Woolwich, and at the close they performed a 
selection of well-arranged music in such @ 
manner as to surprise the audience. 





PRESTON NEW INFIRMARY. 

Tue design for the new Infirmary which Mr. 
Hibbert was requested to make has been 
adopted, and he has been instructed to prepare 
the necessary working drawings for the erection. 


| The pavilion for the reception of the sick will be 
‘on the west side of the present house, from 
| which it will be separated for sanitary reasons 


by a corridor, 45 ft. long and 12 ft. wide. The 
pavilion will consist of two stories, each 16 ft. 
in height from floor to ceiling, and each floor will 
be exactly similar in arrangement. The limits 
of the land available for building upon deter- 
mine the extent of the pavilion from north to 
south. The present house fixes the position of 
the connecting corridor, at the end of which is a 
spacious staircase ascending to the upper floor 
of the pavilion. The pavilion comprises on each 
floor a ward for twenty-four beds, 109 ft. long 
by 26 ft. wide; a ward for eight beds, 36 ft. 
long by 26 ft. wide, for casualty or other cases 
that may be considered desirable to be set 
apart ; two small wards for special cases ; 
nurses’ room, and ward scullery, with the requi- 
site baths, lavatories, and conveniences at the 
further end of the wards. The ground floor will 


be appropriated for males, and the upper floor 
A 
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for females. At some future time a similar 
pavilion and corridor will be erected on the 
eastern side of the present house. The num- 
ber of beds provided in the western pavilion 
will be sixty-eight. “In the deliberations of 
the committee,” says the Preston Guardian, 
“sanitary requirements and hospital hygiene 
have received the foremost consideration. 
The recent improvements in hospital construc- 
tion will be embodied, and the recommenda- 
tion of the best authorities—Miss Nightingale ; 
Mr. Roberton, of Manchester; the editor of the 
Builder; and the medical science of the loca- 
lity—have been duly attended to.” The floor 
space per bed averages upwards of 110 square | 
feet, and the cubic space nearly 1,900 cubic 
feet. The baths, lavatories, and closets are sepa- | 





rated from the wards by well-ventilated inter- | 
cepting lobbies. The ventilation of the wards 
will be effected mainly by tripartite sash win- | 
dows, the two lower sheets hung as ordinary | 
sashes, and the top sash hung to a yon 
The wards will be warmed by fire-grates, occupy- | 
ing a two-bed space, affording room for resort to 
patients who are able to leave their beds. The | 
outer walls will have a cavity, and be faced with | 
pressed bricks. Longridge stone will be sparingly 
used for dressings. The walls and ceilings in- 
ternally will be plastered with the lime of the 
district, which is of a much harder and less ab- 
sorbent nature than the chalk lime of the south. | 
The windows will be glazed with plate-glass, | 
and the boarding of the floors will either be of | 
oak or red deal. The baths, lavatories, and | 
closets at each end of the building, together 
with the staircase, are crowned with steep 
crested pavilion roofs, which give a French- 
Italian character to the design. The cost of the 
western pavilion and corridor, together with the 
re-adaptation of the present house, and the new 
one-story range of buildings in the rear, is esti- 
mated not to exceed 8,0001. 


Hare, hs so soon as the organ has been removed, which 
t 


removal the committee hope may very shortly take place. 
The stair-turret, at the south-west angle of the church, is 
completed, Two windows at the west end of the south 
aisle are perfected, Three others on the east side of the 
south porch are in an advanced state, and the glazing will 
be completed in a few days. The restoration of the pillars 
in the north and south transepts will be shortly com- 
menced. Out of twelve pillars, the cost of six has 
been provided for. One by Mrs. Randall, wife of our re- 
spected vicar, and another by his younger daughters ; 
one by the Rev. G. F. Cook, curate; one by Mr. James 
Bush; one by Sir John Dorney Harding, bart.; one by 
Mrs, Marshall, of Kingston-hill, Surrey. The window at 
the east end of the north chancel aisle has been filled with 
stained glass, by the subscribers to the Handel Comme- 
moration Fund. Another window in the lady chapel will 
also be erected in the course of the present month, in 
memory of a deceased benefactor, The committee have 
also the pleasure to announce that the ex-mayor, Mr. 
T. P. Jose, during his year of office, promised the hand- 
some sum of 252. towards the distinctive purpose of the 


| restoration of the chancel,” 


The great object now is to raise money for the 
restoration of the tower, which is in a dangerous 
state of dilapidation, and the completion of the 
internal fittings. 

Some very handsome donations were pro- 


| mised, including 1001. per annum for five years, 


by Mr. S. W. Lucas, of Birmingham, who has 
already given a very large sum; 5001., at inter- 


‘vals, by the Rey. H. G. Randall, the vicar; 1001. 
by Mr. R. P. King; and several others. Mr. | 
| Alderman Proctor, to whom so much is owing in 


carrying on this work, was warmly remem- 
bered. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Liverpool.—The committee for a Welsh church 
and schools, to be erected in Princes Park-road, 
asked for competition amongst local architects, 
limiting the cost to 5,2501., including seats for 


1,200 persons, large school-rooms, and chapel. | 


keeper's house. The premiums were awarded 
as follows:—1l. Messrs. Audsley; 2. Mr. C. O. 


Ellison; 3. Messrs. Duckworth, all of Liverpool. | 


| A correspondent asserts that the design to which 





THE PROPOSED CENTRAL HALL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Ix the recent address by Mr. Hawes at the) 
Society of Arts, some information was given con- 
cerning the proposed Central Hall of Arts and 
Sciences, which will be erected on the north 
side of the Horticultural Gardens, on ground 
belonging to the Commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851. The hall is to accommodate above 
5,000 persons, and will be available for the fol- 
lowing objects :—For congresses, national and 
international, for purposes of science and art; 
for performances of music, vocal and instru- 
mental; for the distribution of prizes by public 
bodies and societies ; for conversazioni of socie- 
ties established for promoting science and art; 
for horticultural shows, and for national and 
international exhibitions of works of art and 
industry ; for exhibitions of pictures, sculpture, 
&c.; and for any other purpose connected with 
science and art. It appears that the funds for 
its erection will be provided, first, by the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851, who grant 
the site, at a nominal rent, for 999 years, the | 
value of which is estimated at 60,0001., and also 
guarantee one-fourth part, or 50,0001., towards 
the cost of the building; and, secondly, 150,0001. 
will be raised by the sale of boxes and geats, to 
be held for the full term of the lease, 260,0001. 
being the entire estimated cost of the land, 
buildings, fittings, &c. The arrangements are at 
present under the management of a provisional 
committee, at the head of which is H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales; but the management of the 
hall, when completed, will be vested in a govern- 
ing body, under the authority of a Royal, 
Charter. 





THE CANYNGES SOCIETY, BRISTOL. 

THE annual meeting of this society, estab- | 
lished in 1848 to assist in the restoration of the | 
Church of St. Mary Redcliff, was held on the | 
15th instant with considerable success. It in- 
cluded a sermon and luncheon, the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese presiding with great geniality. A | 
report, read by Mr. Chas. Clarke, showed what | 
had been recently done :— 

*« The west front, so far as regards the nave and body | 
of the church, but exclusive of the doorway and the | 
tower, has been restored. The west door was omitted, | 


it being considered unsafe to proceed with its restoration | 
in the existing state of the tower. The stonework of the | 


| 


large west window has been completed, and is ready to | 
receive the stained glass, kindly promised by Sholto V, / 


|the first premium has been awarded will cost 


19,0C01. 








THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 


Mr. Rawiiyson, Professor Way, and Mr. | 


Harrison, the Commissioners appointed by Go- 
vernment to inquire into the pollution of rivers, 
have held sittings at Reading. The inquiry was 
attended by the mayor, ex-mayor, town-clerk, 


clerk to the Board of Health, chairmen of the | 


waterworks and gas companies, and a number 
of the most influential inhabitants. 
Mr. Rawlinson explained the object of the 


ST. ANDREW’S, CAMBERWELL. 


Tuis church has been erected through the 
instrumentality of the Rev. Daniel Moore, of 
Camden Chapel, and has been assigned a district 
out of his parish. It was consecrated a few 
days ago by the Bishop of Winchester. The 
interior only is as yet complete, the tower and 
spire being still in progress. 

The arrangement of plan consists of a nave 
90 ft. long by 35 ft. wide; a north aisle 45 ft, 
long by 15 ft. wide, terminating at the east end 
in a transept 27 ft. in width by 21 ft. 6 in. long; 
the chancel, which is 24 ft. wide, is raised four 
steps above the level of the nave, and containg 
only the stalls for choir and the reading-desks, 
of which there are two, one on either side, bein 
a continuation of the back row of choir stalls, 
but differing from them in design. Beyond the 
chancel is a sacrarium, 18 ft. wide, with apsida) 
east end, and raised one step above the chancel, 
making the total internal length of the church 
125 ft. The height of the west gable of nave is 
56 ft., the tower 66 ft., and to the top of spire 
| 140 ft. The organ-chamber is formed in the 
north-east angle of the chancel and transept, 
/and with an opening into each. 

Facing the transept in the south side of nave 
is a naisle or passage, about 5 ft. wide, connected 
| with the nave by two flat arches,—together the 
| width of transept arch,—which affords, by a door 
| at the western extremity, means of approach to 
| the vestry at south of chancel, and exit from the 

seats at east end of nave. 
| There is a small west gallery across the nave. 
The tower is at the north-west angle of nave, and 
forms the principal entrance-porch, communicat- 
ing to the west with a western porch or narthex 
extending the whole width of, and affording 
access to, the nave, and at the south-west extre- 
/mity of which is another external door intended 
for exit only. To the north the tower communi- 
cates with a north porch, formed between the 
tower and north aisle, from which the gallery 
| and north aisle are reached, and by an external 
| door in the north wall, affording a direct means 
| of exit from the gallery, and making, with the 
one at the south-east of nave, four distinct 
| modes of exit. 
The heating is effected by the use of three of 
Parrett’s ground stoves, applied, however, with 
one or two additions to secure the supply of fresh 
air and a good draught in the flues. 

The building is constructed externally of four 
varieties of stone, viz., Kentish rag walling, laid 
in “drop courses,’ and the joints raked; red 

| Mansfield columns, and voussoirs in some of the 
arches ; the general dressings being of yellow, 





{ 


commission, and that it was suggested that with a small admixture of blue Bath, and bands 
their inquiry should include selected river basins,! of both Bath and red Mansfield stone. The 
illustrating different classes of employment and roofs of nave, north aisle, transept, and chancel, 
population; and that the first of these river are covered with bundled Staffordshire roofing- 


| ble advice, the result of long experience, showing 


basins should be the Thames Valley,—both as 
an example of an agricultural river basin, with 
many navigation works, such as locks and weirs, 
and mills affecting the flow of water, and many 


towns, and some manufactories discharging their | 


sewage and refuse into the stream from which 
is mainly derived the water-supply of the 
metropolis. 


Evidence was then taken, from which it-ap.- | 


peared that the river Kennett ran through the 
centre of the town, and communicated with the 
Thames. Sewage matter from a number of 


| houses fell into the Kennett, the water of which 
was used for domestic purposes by some of the | 


inhabitants ; who, however, were supplied with 
pure water by the company if they chose to 
avail themselves of it. It was stated that the 
Board of Health took measures to avoid new 
cesspools emptying themselves into the stream, 
but that the powers of the Public Health Act 
did not enable the Board to deal with parties 
polluting the rivers unless the pollution amounted 
to a public nuisance, when it could be treated as 
any other nuisance. 

Evidence was given to the effect that no 
thorough and complete system of underground 
drainage had been carried out in Reading, al- 
though there had been several discussions upon 
the subject, the clerk of the Board stating his 
belief that if a reasonable scheme was brought 
forward, and it could be shown that an outfall 
might be obtained, it would meet with favour. 

Mr. Rawlinson gave some practical and valua- 


that the necessary works could be carried out at 
a sixpenny rate, and that the sewage could be 
carried off by engine-power. The idea of an 
outfall into a river must not be entertained, and 


tiles of a small size, with a bright red ridge tile 
and cresting of special design; the roofs of 
_western porch, spire, sacrarium, and organ- 
_ chamber, are covered with blue and pink Bangor 
“ladies” slates. The hinges, together with the 
| ornamental iron finials, brass altar-rail, and gas- 
| fittings, have been executed from designs of the 
architect by Messrs. Hart & Son, of Wych-street. 
| The five windows in the apse are of stained 
| glass, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of 
| Garrick-street, and embody one or two novelties 
| of treatment, by which it has been attempted to 
| secure at a small outlay a genuine and unpre- 
tentious effect. The success of the attempt is a 
matter of taste; the cost for the five windows has 
been 501. inclusive of wire-guards and fixing. 

The decorations of the chancel, roof, and front 
of nave arch have also been executed by the 
same firm, in the new “ water-glass” process. 

The subjects of the windows are the four 
evangelists and St. Andrew. The chancel-roof, 
which consists of twelve panels, contains in the 
centre of each the emblems of the apostles, 
surrounded by a border composed of those of the 
patron saint, St. Andrew. The nave arch con- 
tains amongst other decorations, the text, “ The 
Lord is in his Holy Temple: let all the earth 
keep silence before Him.” Over the organ 15 
the text, “Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord.” 

The general wall surface inside is of stucco, 
all the arches, the walls of porches, chancel, and 
sacrarium, and the spandrels over most of the 
arches, are of yellow malm and white Suffolk 
brickwork, neatly pointed in white mortar, 
except plinth 4 ft. high round porch, &c. which 
is pointed in black. Most of the spandrels and 
one or two broad bands of this brickwork are 





the sewage must be disposed of on land. 


executed in various herring-bone patterns. 
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The choir-stalls, which are of an elaborate | fine old church 
design, are of stained deal with columns of care has been taken to preserve from injury the 
polished walnut, and carved capitals, amulets, | one only good brass the church posse sses. This 
and bases, of white holly. brass is of small size, and is ; sadly mutilated, 

The pulpit is of wainscot oak, with colamns | having now neither head, feet, nor inscription ; 
and other ornamental details of polished walnut, | but it is a very fime ee and is highly 
Japanese teak, white holly, and ebony, and will | esteemed by “ rubbers,” on acc 
also contain three large pictures of various | liar arrangement of the robes, pers the bo 1d, y 
bright-colomred inlaid woods, representing, in | delic cate, orname ntatio 1 upon them. 
half-length figures of Our Lor: 1, Moses, and Elias, | li: 
the Gospel, the Law, and the Prophets. ‘This | position used to be on the pave manerd a little 
work, together with some subordinate-coloured | space removed from the front of the alltar-rail- 
wood inlay, will be executed by M. Steinitz, of | ings. 
the London Parquetry Works. 

Only a limited portion of the carving is at 
present executed, and no more will be included 
in the present outlay. er 

All external columns are of red Mansfield Tuts favourite theatre has been remodelled 
stone, as also those supporting the four main = mach enlarged during the last three months. 
trusses of the roof inside. Those supporting any | *"° old roof has been removed and a mew smd 
main wall are, in every case, of polished graaite, °"” stantial queen truss roof, 54 fi. in span, 
two varieties being used, viz. the grey and red. carried upon iron stanchions rising upon solid 
The two short columns supporting the chancel- f andations, has been constructed. New property 
arch are of polished green serpentine; and in the and dressing rooms are obtained between the 
chancel, dividing a recessed arcade of three 


queen-posts of the roof. 
The new ce yr, which is 10 gh . 
arches which will contain the dec: ulogue, creed, e new ceiling, which ft. higher tran 
and Lord’s prayer, are two of polished alabaster. 


the old one, is panelled, with ribs of carton 
. : pierre, the whole forming : tac Tha : 

The church will seat 900 adults, allowing P'™ » th 1ole forming an octagon. The pamels 

20 in. sitting space for each person, the seat 


are coloured light blue, and ornamented with a 
being 2 ft. 8 in. wide. The total cost, inclusive stencilled border in white and gold: the outline 
of stained glass, the carving already executed, of the octagon marked by a darker stencilled pat- 
and the decorations in the aieeeal and sacra- | “*™- In the centre of the ceiling a sunlight has 
«< L c oc o- ~ . . - 
rium, the inclosure of the site, and a bell by been suspended. Over this, a a large iron 

- ° gt rentilator rising above th . sh 
Warner & Sons, will be about 5,6001. The ergan ventilator rising above the roof, through which 
was a private gift by two gentlemen on ‘the the heated air from the auditorium is carried off. 

as 6 g Oo g ieme¢ . . - p 

f A ‘ — oe SS . bat oad 
committee; it is by Messrs. Bevington & Sons, Four _ — hav Pn en constructed, which 
2 : assist in effecting ventilation. 
has sixteen stops, and cost about 4001. ; Ph ‘ es f — - as oot hich £ ] 
= eer ‘ated ae 1e entrance from the Strand, which fermerly 

Mr. Bassett Keeling, of Gray’s-inn, was the |". ane ean, We ner ty 
architect; Messrs. Dove, Brothers, were the admitted to pit and boxes, has been recon- 
gencral contract rs: and Mr. Simpson was the Sttucted and decorated, and set apart for a bx 
rt Ore < MSs; alu pt - HIUNpPs 5 af Pe: at ae s 4 ceaiie 
foreman of works, there having been no cler] entrance; a new covered pit entrance levieg 


nerk 
if the works employed. 






It is fami- 











ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


been formed in Surrey-street. A new gallery 
entrance has also been obtained, with a stone 
and brick staircase up to the gallery. This, 
as now reconstructed, will seat abonat 800 
persons. ] 





ST. JAMES’S boxes have also 
bee on re-arranged, and the old cumbersome par- 
Tuts fabric, it appears, is doomed. Theresult titions removed; and the passage behind is 
of a poll of the parish is in favour of rebuilding, thrown into the dress-circle, which, with the 
and not restoring, although Mr. Ferrey, the boxes, is prettily fitted up. 
diocesan architect, and two others in the profes- New iron columns have been put im front 
sion, were in favour of the restoration. Itis to of the circle and pit, with ornamental caps and 
be hoped there are stronger reasons for pulling bases. A proscenium arch, of origimal de- 
down the tower than these particulars seem to sign, and dress-circle and gallery fronts, have 
show. The work is intrusted to Mr. Spiller. of been formed in carton pierre, coloured in light 
Taunton, who has offered to rebuild the tower ws tints and picked out with gold; and the whole 
3.1701. Sir P. P. Acland, bart., of Fairfield, building has been repapered and painted, and 
offered to present to the parish sufficient Williton refitted so as to insure the comfort of all. Con- 
sandstone to complete the work ; and that bemg siderable improvements and a(iditions have also 
the case, Mr. Spiller has offered to rebuild been effected on the stage amd flies. 
tower for 2,870!. Mr. Davies, of Taunton, also, The building works were executed by Mr. 
tendered for the work, his estimate being 3,170L Foster, of Whitefriars; the modelling and deco- 
Mr. Spiller offered to repair it for 1,406l. rating by Messrs. Palby and Bradwell, from 
special designs by ihe architect. Mr. Brown 
acted as superintendent of the building; and 
Mr. Moore as clerk of the works for the archi- 
HORSHAM CHURCH. tect, Mr. John Ellis, of Austin Friars, from 


The dress-circle and 


§ TOWER, TAUNTON. 


oa 





In a recent notice of the works going on 
here, we mentioned the new painted glass east 


w i en Carri f * about 7,000] 
rindow, designed and executed by the Messs been sags ed — ae whopeag of anon jo 

, ; iiiaad the: Mice bale Sh RTRs 
O'Connor. We now add some particulars of the It is understood that the theatre mow gives | 


seats for 200 more persons than it did beforc. 


-indow. The principal figures are close wpon 
window. 1e principa 1 yo 
E ‘ ue ° The first night was a great smecess. 


5 ft. in height, which in glass gives quite the 
effect of life-size. The arrangement of subjects 
is as follows :—Lower range of seven large open 
ings: in the first two, Nativity of our Lord ; ART IN SHEFF 
the second three, Crucifixion of oar Lord with an ee 
the Thieves; third two, Burial of our Lord. the annual meeting of the School of Art, 
Upper range of seven large openings: in the recently held, the statement of accounts read 
first two the risen Lord appearing to Mary showed that the deficiency of the receipts to meet 
Magdalene ; in the second three, the Ascension of the expemditure had increased from 2651. Lis. 9d., 
our Lord; in the third two, the Descemt of the | the balance due to the treasurer last year, to 
Holy Ghost. These subjects are all emshrined 416]. 188. 10d. From stu lents’ fees, 22@1. 13s. 9d. 
in canopies of correct date, and the niches at! had been received; and —: Rascce weg 
their bases comtain a beautiful treatment of the | 178]. Gs. The conversazione this r figures on 
“lily,” bearimg upon the dedication of the|the wrong side of the ace yum, “its expenses 
C heel 1 to St. Mary. In the tracery cok sur an 1 | having exceeded its receipts by 2 Zl. The state- 
effect are the chief things attained, the openings | ment of accounts was approved, and the reports 
being very numerous 5 the four farwe ast of these, | were adopte d. Themeeting also P issed a resolu- 
however, are occupied with figures of the four | tion acknowledging the efficient manner in which 
greater prophets ; the remaining compartments 
ontaining the Twelve Apostles, “and an arrange- 
ment of the vine and its foliage are — to 
render the whole motif of the tracery of this | very low. 
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[ELD. 





| the head master. 
cood men; but the state of art in the town seems 
The Theatre Royal displays some re- 


| the instruction had been conducted by Mr. Sounes, | 
The school has prodaced some | 
| want of 
| magistrates regretted that they had no power to 


° e ® : ! 
at Horsham, it is to be hoped 


is a melancholy spectacle in a town where art 
ought to be aiding industry, and where, indeed 
if art do not help, industry will, one of th 


| days, find it has less to do. 


yunt of the pecu- | 


r known as the “ “head! ‘ss monk,” and its | 


whose designs and under whose superintendence | 
the whole of the works and decorations have | 


| uni ym. 


window Anecvigtiee of the kingdom ~ Ge markable scenery, as, for example, the Armoury 


church. The west window subscr ibed for by |in “Arrah na Pogne,” 
the poor, Mr. O’Conmor could not finish in time muskets standing in a rack are represented as 
for the opening day. li in size as they recede from the spec- 
a A new drop-scen®, representing Chaucer's 

> and concerning whic! 1 


- tator. 


a printed de- 





a po atta 
A corneqpondn mnt writes,—While so m ich is Pilgrims, . , 
ng done to restore to its pristine beanty the | scription is sold, though very well intentioned, 


} r 
bei I 


i 


wherein a range of 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


_ Stone.—Some time since, in consequence of 
the great prevalence and destructiveness of 
typhus fever at Stone, special attention was 
called to its sanitary condition, and it was 


| asserted by medical men that the deaths from 


the fever were mainly in those parts of the town 
where the drainage and other s Sanitary appliances 
were most deficient. Meetings called to cox sid r 
the propriety of adopting the Local Government 
Act, resulted in the expression of an opinion 
very adverse to the proposal; but a committ 
was appointed to inquire into the sanitary s 

of the town, and a numerously-attended meeting 

has been held, at which it was stated that the 
committee had no conception before they entered 
on their labours, which had been very onerous, 
that many parts of the town were in so filthy a 
condition as the ey were found tobe. Ther p “t 
described pl lace after place, in which not 











y 
were the ordinary decencies of life outraged, but 
there was a total absence of means either to 








carry away refase water, or to deal wit 
night-soil, and the picture drawn in detailed 
descriptions was truly terrible. Numerous 
cases of the blocking up of drains were n: 
and the accumulations of the putrifying 
contents of cesspits and heguan ditches and 
sewers, formed a picture from which the an wie 
nation recoils. The report cont ained an account 
of the existing drains in and near Stone, and the 
opinion of the committee on this point was that, 
with the exception of some districts, the town 
was well drained. The committee recommended 
that a deputation from the meeting be appointed 
to wait upon the Board of guardians of the 
poor, to represent to them the urgent need there 
exists for them to make use of such powers as 
are by law vested in them, in order to give 
practical effect, so far as they possibly can, to 
the suggestions contained in this report; and 
further, that the surveyors of the roads be 
requested to do as much as in them lies to 
rem ay the evils complained of. This was 
a “d to. 

a ‘echurch.— At a recent meeting of the 

ymscrove bene of guardians, the 
of the union at Alvechurc! ont t 
letter to the board that he had beer 
ten cases of fever in one row of hea the 
drainage of which was in a very bad state ; and 
there was also a letter from Archdeacon Sand- 
ford, calling the attention of the board to a 
large number of nuisanc 
.—A report respecting various 
proposals that have been made for the m 
effectual drainage of King’s Sedgmoor by Mr. 
Grantham, C.E., has been made to the commis- 
sioners of sewers for the district. The discus- 
sion on these |} has n % yet been concluded. 

Chorlton 1 Hulme (Manchester}.—The sani- 
tary condition n of th 1e townships of Chorlt on-upon- 
Me Mock and Hulme was the subject of discussion 
a recent special meeting of the guardians of the 
It appears that coutinued fever is pre- 
valent in the districts adjacent to the 
Medlock and the Bridgewater Canal. 
streams, which receive the sewage of a large 
tract of country, are almost stagnant in Halms 
and Chorlton, and the consulti ing medical 
of the union compared the ) canal to “‘ an elon- 
vated Other sources of poisoned air 
é to be found in the narrow courts, the cellar 
dwellings, the back-to-back houses, and the 
neglected ashpits of the townships. it was 
decided that a deputation should wait upon the 
mayor, who promised that prompt sanitary 
me aoure s should be taken. 

Leets.—At the Leeds Police-court last week, 
Mr. Sevddiede surgeon, appeared before the 
magistrates for the purpose of drawing thei 
attention to the increase of fever in the town. 
It was principally owing, in his opinion, to the 
length of time some of the dead bodies were 
kept in the houses for viewing, and to the great 
cleanliness in the poorer houses. The 
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assist Mr. Beardshaw, but hoped the press would 
make it widely known that the keeping for days 
together of bodies of persons who had died of 


| fever was really dangerous to public health; 


that crowding in rooms was bad; and that 
pecan etynny wip and other means of cleanliness 
mught to be freely resorted to. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND.——Plan of Ground Floor. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF structural arrangements in the masonry. In a future | interior, deserving present notice and future explana- | architecture of the City of London, The total outlay, 
ENGLAND number, along with a view of the exterior, and some | tion, is the combined decorative and structural ar- | exclusive of the cost of the site, will, doubtless, exceed 
a Phat . . . . ° ° 2 ges . . ° * . ss 
Z a | illustration of the sculptural details, we shall give | rangement of the artificial lighting and ventilation. | 50,0001. At present the London business of the bank 
ABOVE, we give a view of the banking-room, and particulars of the building. For the present we must | At the time our view was made, the positions of the | relates exclusively to the country-branches,——these, 


. : . $ 2 
desks and counters had not been settled. These which have been long established, being about 120. | 
features of the interior, however, contribute much to in number; and some of the buildings having them- 


the plan of the ground-floor, of the new building for 
| 
the decorative effect. The mahogany is inlaid with selves superior architectural character : but, in future, | 


the National Provincial Bank of England, which has | view, is a well-considered interior, and that it is 
been erected in the City of London, at the eastern | also the largest room in the metropolis devoted to 
extremity of Threadneedle-street. This work, of | such a purpose. Our view, necessarily deficient in | ebony. A bust of the late manager, by Baron Maro- | the business will be met iS ff 
which Mr. John Gibson is the architect, has been | colour, fails to convey the effect that is produced by | chetti, is to be placed on a pedestal under the central so that space is required, in the new building, for at 
particularly referred to on several occasions in the | the marbles, and by the coloured glass and gilding | arch, shown in our view, near to the further extremity least 200 clerks. The day of opening 1s not exactly 
Builder, both with reference to its external and | in the domes. The marble, excepting a portion of | of the room. decided upon, but will be about the beginning of 
internal decorative features, which are the result of | that of the floor, is all British or Irish, the work The directors of this bank deserve their share of | December. The structure has been erected by Messrs. 
requisite study, and possess originality, and to certain | being executed by Mr. Field. One feature in the | the credit for what is an important addition to the | Trollope & Sons. 


chiefly note that the banking-room, as shown in our 


ropolitan as well as provincial; 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Sir,—I need hardly say how gladly I would 
be spared answering such a letter as that 
signed “R. K.,” in your last number; but, as I 
fear I must plead guilty to having set the ex- 
ample, I cannot in justice to myself and my 
colleagues, allow it to pass without protest. 

It is astonishing what different views two 
people can take of the same event. I thought 
the meeting business-like and suggestive, and 


felt that good had been done to the cause by | 


calling it; but, perhaps, it is that I am getting 
old and dull of hearing. I did not hear the 
flourish of trumpets with which “R. K.” says 
the meeting commenced, nor the “ lugubrious 
deplorings ”” with which it is said to have ended. 


THE BUILDER. 





| council has been formed, who, I have no doubt, 
; will work earnestly and harmoniously. If a 
{committee were formed, comprising all the 
architectural big-wigs in Europe, they could not 
| Supply more space, distribute it more fairly, or 
| administer the funds more advantageously, than 
this committee can, and, I have no doubt, will 
do. The rest must be done by the public out- 
side. The committee can no more make an 
| exhibition without pictures, than the Israelites 
|could make bricks without straw; but, if the 
profession will only second the exertions of the 
committee, I have no doubt but that, in a few 
| years, the Architectural] Exhibition will be all its 
promoters could wish to see it, and even “ R. K.” 
may be brought to feel sorrow for having written 
the letter to which this is a reply. J. F. 


Still less did I hear the denunciations of Mr. | 


Hope. 
secretary announced, as a matter of congratula- 
tion and good augury, that he and Mr. Raphael 
Brandon had joined the committee on the part 
of the council of the Institute, and I feel quite 
sure that no one connected with the Exhibition 
mentioned his name otherwise than with respect. 

The only thing that caught my ears that 


seemed to interrupt the harmony cf the proceed- 


ings, was some very irritating remarks and pro- 
posals by Professor Kerr, which led to some 
rather hasty discussions and expressions, which 
might as well have been omitted. Among the 
mildest of his propositions was a “ hint,”—I] 
quote from “R. K.— that the right thing for 
the circumstances was to make a clean sweep of 
the committee.” To make room for what? The 
alternative was not expressed, but every one felt 
what was intended ; but somehow or other they 
did not seem to think it would prove a certain 
cure for all the ills exhibitions are heir to. But 
passing this, the meeting did not seem to think 
that the “clean sweep” was quite the fitting 
form of testimonial for those that for fifteen 
years had worked hard in the service, and sup- 
ported the Exhibition through good and evil 
times. It was not adopted. — “Hine illa 
lachryme.,” 

But “ R. K.” says we have no constitution, 
and hold no meetings. If he wonld take the 
trouble of looking through the minute-books, 
which have been carefully kept from the begin- 
ning, he would probably find that this is not 
quite the case. While on this subject, I may 
incidentally mention that, according to our laws, 
the committee shall consist of twenty members, 
and no more; and this led to the dilemma 
which caused the four oldest members of the 
committee being called vice-presidents, in order 
to make room for two new members from the 
Institute and two from the Association. 

With regard to meetings, “ R. K.” seems to 
have forgotten that abalance-sheet and report are 
annually submitted to the subscribers, and that 
it is always usual for the chairman or seerctary 
at the first evening meeting of the session to 
make a statement of the position and prospects 
of the undertaking, and to invite remarks and 
discussion thereon. This has been found to 
answer. Twice the practice has been departed 
from. In the early days of the undertaking a 
formal general meeting was convened, and the 


result was certainly not encouraging. The 
second was held on the 14th inst. As far as 
internal arrangements were concerned, it was a 


success; but as the public have only learned 
what passed from “ KR. K.’s” highly poetic, but 
very disparaging, account o* the whole concern, 
it seems probable that the committee would have 
acted more wisely if they had adhered to their 
more usual practice. 

Turning from this very disagreeable subject 
to what really concerns the Exhibition, I deny 
most emphatically that it has been a failure in 
any sense of the term. It does not owe a shil- 
ling to any one. 
permanent art-exhibitions of London. For fif- 
teen years it has afforded every architect who 
wished to avail himself of its advantages the 
means of exhibiting his works without charge 
and without favour. There are very few of the | 
leading men of the profession who have not 
occasionally exhibited on its walls, and as few 
who have not, at one time or another, been con- 
nected with its governing body. It is good, 
and is doing good; but the committee felt, and 
feel, that it might be better, and might do more 
good; and it was with reference to obtaining | 
aid in this last sense that the late meeting was 
called. 

In furtherance of these views two new secre- | 
taries have been appointed, who are both able | 


and willing to work, and a new committee or} were they designed that in no case were 


I only caught his name once when the | 


It is established as one of the | 


'rovyalty,—the helmet, feathers, lion, and stag, 


|There were in 


*,* We have received a letter to the same 
effect, signed “J. E.,” and numerous other letters 
pro and con., but cannot give them room. We 
have, for our own parts, very little reason to 
think highly of the corporate wisdom of the late 
committee. 





HERALDRY AND ARCHITECTURE. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

THe ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday evening, the 10th inst., at the House 
in Conduit-street; the president, Mr. R. W. 
Edis, in the chair. 

Mr. R. Plumbe (Hon. Sec.) read a letter which 
kad been received from the Architectural Union 
Company, offering a prize of 51. to be competed 
for by members of the Association. 

The Chairman observed, in reference to this 
handsome offer, that the subject to form the 
object of competition would be considered at the 
next meeting. Meantime he proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Architectural Union Company. 

The vote having been unanimously accorded, 

The Chairman said, that as no prize was given 
for drawings of old examples of architecture, he 
should have great pleasure in placing at the dis- 
posal of the committee a prize of five guineas for 
the best series of original sketches of existing 
buildings, Gothic or otherwise, in England or on 
the Continent. 

On the motion of Mr. J. D. Mathews, a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Edis for the prize 
thus offered. 

Various gentlemen were elected members. 

The Rey. C. Boutell then proceeded to deliver 
an address on “ Heraldry in Association with 
Architecture.” The Rey. gentleman explained, 
with the assistance of coloured diagrams, the 
language of heraldry, pointing ont its origin, 
and tracing its progress from the earliest times 
to the present. Referring to its connexion with 
architecture, he observed that unless architec- 
ture could speak out, it was not worthy of its 
name; and that, if it was to have a significance 
peculiarly its own, it must make use of symbols 
to express its language. The building itself 
could not do this. A public building to tell its 
tale should disclose something of the history of 
the country; and a private building could in 


like manner be made to tell something of the | 


family who had raised the pile. Admitting this | 
to be desirable, nothing could so much help a 
building to speak, as it were, like heraldry. 
Heraldry originally grew out of the military 
history of the Crusaders. As the knights who 
fought for Christendom wore armour which 
completely covered their persons, it became 
necessary to distinguish them in some way, and 
hence the use of symbols by which it might be 
known who they were. By the use of heraldry 
architecture might thus be made not only to tell 
its uses, but to contribute in maintaining un- | 
broken the annals of the country or of indivi- 
duals. Architecture had, he thought, some- 
thing to say as well as to do, but if the progress 
lately made in the science, great as it was, had | 
not led to the development of a national style, | 
the circumstance was to be traced to the fact | 
that we had not paid sufficient attention to| 
heraldry. No such neglect prevailed in olden} 
times. In the interior of Westminster Hall, for | 
instance, the architect of that day had endea- | 
voured to show to whom the building owed its 
origin, as all round the stringing course might 
be observed the insignia of contemporaneous 


the latter more or less reclining, but never in 
absolute repose, all pointing to King Richard II. 
Westminster Hall 120 re- 
petitions of those emblems, and so cunningly 








two of the stags exactly in the same position. 
With this fertility of resource in matters 
of design, the architects of ancient times 
were singularly endowed, and he had no 
doubt that if 200 repetitions had been neces- 
sary in Westminster Hall instead of 120, 
the architect of that building would have had 
no difficulty in executing them. These enrich- 
ments of Westminster Hall presented, in his 
opinion, a fine example of heraldry in association 
with architecture. Again, at King’s Chapel, 
Cambridge, there were some fine shields of the 
arms of Henry VI. and Henry VII. At Beverley, 
| too, there were the arms of England with the 
| lions springing out of a shield, but all springing 
lat different angles. Heraldry might be intro- 
| duced with great effect and advantage in stained 
glass, similar to the specimens in the north 
transepts of the cathedrals both of Canterbury 
and of York, which were among the finest ex- 
amples of stained glass in the kingdom, and 
| which told in eloquent language the history of 
the great families of the period. Heraldry 
might also be introduced into carvings, panels 
of ceilings and roofs, pavements, &c. As an 
illustration of the want of knowledge of heraldry 
even among the most distinguished architects, 
the reverend gentleman referred to the shields 
in the new hall at Lincoln’s Inn, which were 
represented on one side of the chamber with a 
notch on the right side of the shield for the 
spear of the knight to rest in. This was correct, 
because in the original the notch could only be 
made in the right margin of the shield; but in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall another row of shields was 
placed opposite to those with the notch in the 
right margin with the notch in the left margin, 
which of course could not have existed in the 
original. This, however, was done from a mis- 
taken idea of uniformity. Then, in the case of 
the Queen Eleanor Cross in West Strand, it was, 
no doubt, right to put the arms of the queen and 
of her family in the panels; but he thought it 
would have been well to have placed one shield 
with the arms of Queen Victoria, to show in 
ages to come in what reign the cross had been 
put up. The best heraldry would always har- 
monize with the best architecture, just as the 
best sculpture would do. In conclusion, he re- 
commended the students of architecture, in 
dealing with heraldic subjects, not to draw 
animals grotesquely, nor, on the other hand, 
with too close a resemblance to nature. If, for 
instance, a lion were to be represented, let it be 
modified in a heraldic manner. The lion and 
unicorn over Buckingham Palace ought to operate 
as a warning to prevent bad drawing. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Boutell stated that 
he had not been able (indeed, he did not believe 
any one was), to trace the authority under 
which Heralds’ College acted. All that appeared 
to be known on the subject was, that it was 
endowed by King Richard III., and that on pay- 
ment of certain fees it granted arms to persons 
who were able to make good their claim to them. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the reverend gentlemaz 
for his interesting paper. 





| 





THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Swansea.—The operative masons, carpenters, 


joiners, and plasterers, of Swansea, have made 


an appeal to their respective employers, for an 
increase of 6d. per day on their present rate of 
wages, in consequence of the increase in the 
price of provisions, house-rent, and things in 
general; also for a reduction of 3} hours per 
week, the same to come into operation on and 
after the lst day of May, 1866. 

Penrith.—About six months ago a petition 
was presented to the master joiners in Penrith, 
by their workmen, requesting a reduction of 
two hours per week in their labour. At that 
time the masters intimated that, owing to the 
large contracts on hand, they could not then 
conveniently comply with the request, and 
suggested that the matter should remain in 
abeyance for six months. This request was 
agreed to, and the specified time having ter- 
minated, the men have asked for and obtained 
the required reduction. Hitherto the hours of 
labour have been from seven in the morning 
till half-past six in the evening, or ten hours 
and a-half each day, the extra half-hour en- 
titling them to leave at three on the Saturday. 
By the new arrangement ten hours each day 
will be the maximum, Saturdays excepted, 
when labour will be suspended at four o'clock. 
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THE METROPOLITAN SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


| 


THE new society to which we briefly referred | diately to be enlarged, and some thousands of 


some time ago has been launched. The sanitary | 
coniition of the metropolis and of the country at | 
large, notwithstanding the legislation of recent 
years, remains, as our readers well know, in a 
condition which is far from satisfactory. In some | 
respects the law requires amendment ; but it is | 
still more important that the existing Acts 
should be carried into effect with greater intel- | 
ligence and vigour. The legal power for this | 
purpose, in the metropolis, is placed in the | 
vestries ; and without their zealous co-operation | 
little amendment will be really effected. The | 
same applies to the guardians and other local | 
authorities in the country. Much good would | 
result from giving the clergy, churchwardens, | 
medical officers, vestrymen, and others prac- | 
tically engaged or interested in administering | 
the sanitary laws, an opportunity of conference | 
and friendly discussion. They would thus be | 
able to compare their experience ; to impart and 
receive information ; their efforts would be better | 
directed; their difficulties solved, and their 
activity increased. It is to effect these objects, 
then, that the Metropolitan Sanitary Association 
has been established, and they may be briefly 
stated thus :—To promote all practical measures 
for the improvement of the sanitary condition of 
the metropolis ; but more especially,— 

(1.) To aid the efforts of public bodies and 
individuals, so that the full benefit of existing 
sanitary laws may be obtained throughout the 
metropolis. 

(2.) Where those laws are defective, or other 
hinderances exist, to take part in suggesting or 
obtaining such further legislation as may be 
necessary, or in removing such hinderances by 
other appropriate means; and 

(3.) To collect and disseminate information as 
to sanitary matters. 

In order to give the advantage of attending 
their meetings to all, without exception, who 
are taking part in parochial sanitary work, the 
subscription for membership has been fixed at 
5s. per annum. 

We may note, as matter of record, that the first 
meeting of the Council was held on Wednesday, 
the 23rd inst., at No 1, Adam-street, Adelphi ; 
Mr. Godwin (in the chair); Dr. Sanderson, Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. R. Rawlinson, Dr. Whitmore, Mr. 
Bosanquet, Mr. Rendle, the Rev. H. Whitehead, 
Mr. Martin Ware (who has acted as honorary 
secretary up to this time, in organizing the Asso- 
ciation), and several other gentlemen, being 
present. Mr. Thos. Chambers, M.P., Dr. Druitt, 
and the Rev. Mr. Bailly, also on the Council, 
were unable to attend. We may add that the| 
metropolitan officers of health, and the members | 
of the committee of the Public Health Depart- 
ment of the Social Science Association, are e7 
officio members of this Association. 

We cordially wish it success, and are disposed 
to anticipate that it will soon take large dimen- | 
sions. Work, rather than talk, is the object the 
Association has at heart.* 








THE PROGRESS OF LEICESTER. 


Ir we may depend on what is told us, Leicester 
is going ahead. A recent correspondent says,— 
“In Leicester, forty-five years ago, occasional 
employment was found for less than a dozen jour- 
neymen stone masons, at wages varying from | 
2s.9d.to 3s.6d.per day. At this time, thanks, prin- 
cipally, to the formation of railways, the case is 
materially altered. Neales, Osborne, Porter, 
Timms, and Johnson employ in the aggregate | 
about 150; while the six or seven minor esta- | 
blishments in the town employ amongst them | 


| 





about thirty more, all at wages from 5s. to 6s. 3d. | 
per day. Palatial factories and warehouses for | 
the manufacturing and storing of immense quan- | 
tities of shoes and boots, hosiery, and woollen | 
yarns, have sprung up in different parts of the | 
town; green fields have been broken up, and 
hundreds of dwelling-houses have been built 
upon them, within a few years, while hundreds 
of others are now in the course of erection, and, 
as fast as,and in many instances before, they 
are finished, become tenanted. A new town- 
hal], a new Unitarian meeting-house, two new 
churches, an extensive brewery, and a large 
uilding for a banking establishment, are in con- 
templation, and, no doubt, will in a short time 





* Communications may be sent to No, 1, Adam-street, 
Adelphi, 


be commenced. There is to be a new post-office ; 
the goods station of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, and the County Police Offices are imme- 


tons of stone from Bath, Attleborough, Casterton, 
Matlock, Rowsley, Hollington, Wingerworth, 





| METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


THE SOUTHERN OUTFALL SEWAGE, 


Ar the usual meeting of the Board, a report wag 
brought up from the Main Drainage Committee on the 
| different tenders sent in for taking and utilizing the 
| sewage on the south side of the Thames, The tenders sent 





Ketton, Mansfield, Bradford, the isle of Portland, | Were five in number, from Mr. Rigby Watson, Mr, 


; and even from Aubigny and Caen, in Normandy, 
annually find their way to the Railway Wharf, for 


the consumption of Leicester and its locality. 

Building-ground in the vicinity of the railway- 
station, which, thirty years ago, exchanged 
hands at 10d. per superficial yard, has, within 
the last two years, been again sold at a fraction 
less than 20s. per yard. ‘This prosperous town is 
bidding fair to become of importance.” 

We have another tale as to the sanitary con- 


dition of some parts of the town; but never | 


mind that just now. 





VIEWS ON COMPENSATION. 


EX PARTE THE CORPORATION OF LONDON, RE 
ROBINSON AND BARTRAN, 


In this case the question (which arose upon a 
compensation proceeding under the Holborn 
Valley Act) was as to the right to compensation 
for reinstatement of a trader in other premises. 
The claimants (Messrs. Robinson & Bartran, 
linendrapers) claimed 34,0001. of which the sum 
of 15,0007. was claimed in respect of such re- 
instatement. At the trial of the inquisition 
before the Recorder it was proved that the claim- 


'ants had used all proper means for discovering 


other premises fit for the purpose of carrying on 
their business, and that they had at last been 


‘compelled to take some premises which they had 


previously refused in consequence of the large 
price demanded for them, the rent required 
being 6641. a year, besides a premium of 15,0001. 
for the unexpired residue of the lease, seventeen 
years, and that the new premises would “ not be 
more suitable nor so much so as the old.” On 


the other hand, it was elicited on the part of the | 


Corporation that the market value of the pre- 
mises to be taken was 6,848/., and on the part 
of the Corporation it was contended that the 
market value only could be taken. The Re- 
corder, however, told the jury, that they might 
give the value of the premises to the claim- 
ants; or, if they only gave the market value, 
then they might give fair damages sustained 
by the loss of them; so that, in one way or 
the other, he left it to them to give full com- 
pensation for the injury they sustained, and 
they had accordingly given 28,000/.—that is, 
13,0001. for value, and 15,0001. for damage 
sustained. 

Mr. Hawkins, Q.C. (with him the Common Serjeant 
and Mr, Maurice Powell) moved for a certiorari to bring 
up the inquisition to quash it, contending that the 
Recorder had given a wrong direction to the jury to assess 
damages in respect of reinstatement. He urged that the 
claimant could only recover the market value and the 
damage proved, and that the expenses of reinstatement in 
other premises was not an admissible item. 

Mr. Justice Mellor, however, said that it was a matter 
which the jury might fairly take into consideration. The 
claimants must find other premises, and the difficulty and 
expense of doing so could hardly be excluded from con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Justice Lush put the case of a trader who had the 


residue of a lease (say ten years) worth 10,000/., and | 
unable to find any other premises than some held for the | 
same period, and worth in the market 20,000/., was not the | 


trader entitled in one way or another to the difference ? 

Mr. Hawkins denied that he would be so entitled. 

Mr. Justice Mellor, however, said that he thought the 
trader amp would be so entitled. The jury were to 
assess the value as it appeared to them; and it must enter 
into the question as to what expense the trader had to 
obtain substituted premises, The Recorder had not told 
the jury that they were bound to give the whole difference 
or expense in respect of the cost of reinstatement; and, 
on the other hand, as it appeared to bim, they were 
entitled to take it into consideration in assessing the 
value. 

Mr. Justice Lush observed that according to the conten- 


| tion on the part of the Corporation they would give only 
the value which they got, not the value which the claim- | 


ant lost. But the object of the proceeding was to assess 
compensation to the claimant for the loss which he had 


| sustained, 


Mr. Justice Mellor said, what the jury had to do was to 
assess the entire damage sustained. The court were all 
of opinion that there was no ground for interference. 
They could not interfere unless there was a distinct mis- 
direction ; that is, a direction to the jury to give damages 
in respect of an item not admissible, or to give damages 
on a wrong principle. The court did not sit here as a 
tribunal of appeal from the Recorder, If he had told the 


jury to give as damages the whole amount claimed for | 
reinstatement, there might have been ground for inter- | 


ference. The Recorder, however, had only told the jury 


that they might consider it intheir assessment. That was | 


clearly correct, for beyond ajl doubt it could not be 
excluded. There did not appear to have been any mis- 


direction on his part or any miscarriage on the part of | 


the jury, and ‘therefore the court declined to interfere, 
and there could be no rule for a certiorari to bring up the 
inquisition. 

he other judges concurred.—Rule refused, 


Shepherd, Mr. Kirkland, Mr. Smith, and Mr, Ellis. Tt 
stated that none of the parties had strictly complied with 
the terms of the advertisement issaed by the Board. 

Mr. Ellis proposed to conduct the sewage by a brick 
culvert, 11 ft. 6 in, in diameter from the Crossness reser. 
voir, to an outlet into the river at Higham-creek, about 
two miles below Gravesend, and about thirty miles below 
London Bridge. This culvert is to have a discharge into 
the river at the outfall at low water by gravitation, and is 
to take the drainage from Erith, Dartford, and Gravesend 
on its way, Near the proposed outfall a pumping station 
| is to be erected, and the sewage forced through a culvert 
two miles in length into a summit reservoir at an eleva. 
tion of about 280 ft., whence it is to flow by gravitation 
through pipes to the area proposed to be irrigated, which 
| is stated to comprise about 196,000 acres. At convenient 
neue g along the line of pipes the sewage is to be distri. 
buted by hose and jet, or by open channels. Mr. Ellis 
also proposed to take on Jease about 4,000 acres of land 
for the purpose of cultivation, and on which to use any 
excess of the sewage. The quantity of sewage was as- 
sumed to be about 9} mi lion cubic feet per diem, equal to 
|; about 98 million tons per annum, which would give 500 

tons per acre in the area over which it was proposed to 
utilise it. Mr. Ellis estimated the cost of this scheme at 
about 1,600,0007, and the working expenses at 115,442/. 

The committee, after mature deliberation, arrived at the 
conclusion that the planof Mr. Ellis, imperfect as it was, 
contained the most favourable features, and was most 
capable of being so improved and developed as to meet 
the ends in view. The most important modification re- 
quired was in the particulars of the outfall at Higham- 
creek, The engineer was of opinion that the discharge of 
such an immense volume of sewage as proposed at low 
water would seriously pollute the mver, and at a point only 
two miles below Gravesend would affect that town. It 
would therefore be necessary, in the event of a concession 
being granted to Mr. Ellis, that he should construct a 
reservoir at Higham with pumping power, so that the dis- 
charge might take place as at Crossness, soon after high 
water, The committee thought Mr. Ellis’s scheme the 
best as regarded the general scheme, and recommended 
that the latter be referred back to them to negotiate the 
agony terms upon which a concession should be granted 
to him, 

Atter some discussion, this was agreed to by a majority 
of 26 to 6. 








CONTRACT TO PURCHASE BY AUCTION, 


In the Court of Chancery, the case Mortimer v. Bell, 
was recently decided on an appeal from a decree of the 
Master of the Rolis for specific performance of a contract 
to purchase a freehold estate. The plaintiffs put up a 
dweliing-house, called Warren House, at Upper Tooting, 
for sale by public auction, The first condition of sale 
srovided, in the usual way, that the highest bidder should 
e the purchaser, but no stipulation was made that any 
person would bid at the sale on behalf of the vendors, nor 
that any bidding would be reserved. The vendors, how- 
ever, were determined that the property should not 
be sold below a certain price, which was ultimately 
fixed at 3,6007, The auctioneer, a member of the firm of 
Norton, Hoggart, & Trist, employed one person to bid; 
but he bid against the person whom he had appointed to 
bid, till the biddings got up to 3,600/., when the defendant 
bid 501, No other bidding was made, and the property 
| was knocked down to him at 3,650/. The question raised 
was whether the sale was void for ‘‘ puffing.’ The Master 
of the Rolls held that it was a good sale. The defendant 
appealed. 

The Lord Chancellor stated it to be his opinion that the 
courts of law had held that in the absence of any stipula- 
tion for a reserved price up to which biddings might be 
made, it was a fraud by the vendor to run up the biddings 
to a certain point. It was said, however, that courts of 

| equity had held that there might be an implied stipulation 
for a reserved price, and that there was no fraud in run- 
ning up biddings thereto, and that the present case came 
within the meaning of the rule. In this case there 
had been two persons bidding for the vendor, the auec- 
| tioneer and his agent, and the bidding up to 3,600/, was & 
| mere fiction, calculated, if not intended, to deceive per- 
sons who might desire to be purchasers. He could find 
no case in which, under such circumstances, a vendor 
could enforce the completion of the purchase, and there- 
| fore the bill for specific performance of the contract must 
be dismissed, with costs, 





A NUISANCE. 


| Six,—Knowing that the columns of your journal are 
| always open to any communication that may affect the 
| public health, 1 take the liberty of placing before you 
| the following particulars, at the same time asking your 
| opinion on the subject, In one of the bye-streets leading 
| from the borough-road is a bone-boiler’s, which, when 
| at work, gives forth a most obnoxious smell, to the great 
| annoyance and destruction of health of the surrounding 

population, which, as a matter of course, causes & high 

rate of mortality; it is estimated one in twenty-uine per 
| sons dies every year in this district. ; 

Those of your readers who use the Metropolitan Exten- 
| sion of the Chatham and Dover Railway will corroborate 
| me in the statement that I make above; for when the 
| passengers on the live arrive at the Borough-road Station, 
| they at once detect the unpleasant smell I complain of, 
| particularly about midday, which smell is equatly 1nju- 
| rious to the traveller on the railway as it 1s to the 1- 

habitants round about. ; 
| Some few years since a petition was got up, having for 
its object the removal of this bone-bouer’s, stating It to 
be a nuisance to the neighbourhood. The arguinent 
brought forward by the proprietor of the bone-boiling 
establishment was, that he was there first ; and, if parties 
chose to build about him, they must put up with the con- 
sequences, This leads me to ask a question, namely, 
does this argument hold good at the present timer - 
does, are there any means whereby this nuisance can ~ 
stopped ? Ina matter like this, the public health oug t 
‘to be studied and looked atter, 
An Inuapitan? oF THE BonovGH-koAD. 
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CORPORATION BATHS, LIVERPOOL. 


To your notice of the buildings of Liver- 
pool, you might have added mention of the new 
baths in Cornwallis-street, belonging to the 
corporation. They are a credit and an immense 
comfort to the city, and vastly superior to 
London baths in every respect. I chanced to 
visit them while at Liverpool, and almost re- 
gretted to leave the town in consequence of this 
special luxury. Each private bath is provided 
with a shower-bath, in the form of a large water- 
ing-pot rose, projected over the foot of the bath ; 
and when the bather has finished his tepid or 
warm ablutions, a door may be folded back to 
prevent the spray dashing on the floor, and then 


by pulling a string he enjoys a capital cold | 


shower to finish off with. The way, too, in 
which the baths (of zinc, or something like it), 
are hollowed out is admirable. 





employed to lay the last five courses on the pier 
that fell; and that, when he proceeded to do 
his work, he observed that the pier had been 
built hollow, and rubbish shot in with a basket. 
Bigley, who had absconded, had built the defec- 
tive pier. Mr. Bletchley, the surveyor, being 
questioned, said that, if the piers were built 
hollow, as stated, it was most “scamping”’ and 
dangerous work. The coroner, in summing up, 
told the jury that he did not think they could 
legally bring a verdict of manslaughter against 
Bigley, as no Act of Parliament had been 
broken. He thought it was a monstrous thing 
that, where some 800 houses were being erected, 
the lives of the public should not be protected 
because the district was just beyond the metro- 
politan boundary. The jury returned a verdict 


of Accidental death, but appended to that the 


| 


There are no} 


angles or crevices, in which the dirt may accu- | 


mulate, as inthe London baths. I hope we shall 
some day overtake Liverpool in this respect. 
A MAarYLEBOoNIAN, 
With no respect for the baths of his parish 
since seeing the above. 





NEWCASTLE LITERARY AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


On the 17th, Dr. Charlton delivered a lecture on 
“Runic Inscriptions: their Relations to History, 
Poetry, and Romance.” In opening his lecture, 
Dr. Charlton corrected a common misconception. 
Runes, he explained, did not form a language, 
but were simply characters in which many lan- 
guages had been written ; just as shorthand was 
employed to write either one language or ano- 
ther. With this explanation the lecturer entered 


| Finch, the builder, has displayed great neglect. 


following resolutions :— 


‘1, That the plans of the architect for the building of 
the house which fell and killed deceased were deficient in 
those details which would secure the safety and per- 
manence of the various parts of the building. 2. That Mr. 
He did 
not superintend with sufficient diligence the building of 
the piers which fell, and the basement which gave way 





blish a railroad on the imperial road over Mount 
Cenis, between St. Michel and the Italian frontier, 
and to work the same by means of steam loco- 
motives, on the system invented by Mr. Fell, 
until the entire completion of the railway from 
St. Michel to Suza, through the tunnel of the 
Alps. The portion of the railway already formed, 
and on which experiments were successfully 
made last summer, is about a mile and a half in 
length, and runs up one of the steepest gradients 
of the whole road. 

The Pacific Railway, on the western side, will 
next year be extended to the summit of the 


| Sierra Nevada mountains, 104 miles from the 


and let down the rest of the house in Carlton-road. | 


3. That the man Bigley, who undertook to dothe work of 


| the piers, did not build them up in the manner required 
| by the builder, and is open to the most severe censure for 


upon his subject, and made it, difficult as the, 


enterprise might seem to be beforehand, most 
agreeable to his audience. 

After a vote of thanks, says the Newcastle 
Chronicle, Sir William Armstrong referred to the 
many traces which exist, near his residence at 
Rothbury, of the ancient inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, in their camps, cairns, roads, and dwell- 
ings. He had lately explored the remains of a 
Celtic circular hut, but found nothing to reward 
his search save the charcoal ashes of the hearth. 
The day before yesterday, however, he had made 
a more important discovery. It was below the 
peat and heather, and among the accumulated 
débris, that the men were making their excava- 
tion ; and at the depth of about 3 ft. below the 
peat moss, and of 3 ft. 6 in. from the surface, 
they came to the leaf-shaped bronze sword then 
lying on the table. It was perfect when found, 
but they broke it in two; and it had also become 
jagged at the edges after exposure, by the falling 
away of the corroded bronze. To one unique 
feature of this sword, Sir William called especial 
attention. Loose on the hilt, when taken out of 
the ground, were three rings of different sizes, 
the largest of which, and the nearest to the blade, 
was attached by insertion through one of the 
small perforated holes, and might have been 
employed in the suspension of the weapon on 
the person of the wearer ; but what could have 
been the purpose of the remaining rings, which 
were loose and unattached ? 





FALL OF A BUILDING AT KILBURN. 
DISTRICT SURVEYOR WANTED, 


Dr. LANKEsteR held an adjourned inquiry on 
Monday evening respecting the death of George 
Riches, who expired from the effects of injuries 
he sustained through the fall of a house at the 
corner of a new street in the Carlton-road, Kil- 
burn. > It was intended for a publie-house, and 
had a circular corner. Blame had been at- 
tributed by the deceased, while in the hospital, 
to Mr. Finch, the builder, for allowing the 
men to be on the scaffold when he was 
aware that one of the piers was dangerous, 
and had told the foreman it must be watched. 
Evidence was also given that Mr. Finch had 
ordered a crack in the pier to be filled up. 
George Barnes, a bricklayer, of Kensal New 
Town, who, with a man named Bigley, was en- 
gaged on the works, stated that the accident was 
not caused by the slipping of the foundation ; 
the pier first bulged, and then fell. It had more 
weight to bear, and ought to have been as strong 
as the others. John Riches, of Canterbury-road, 
Kilburn Park, brother of deceased, was called, 


and positively swore in examination that he was 


his dishonest conduct. 4. That the Act of Parliament 
which requires the services of a district surveyor for the 
metropolitan parishes should apply to all the parishes in 
the kingdom, as the value of life is as great in other parts 
of the country as in the metropolis. The jury request 
that the foregoing resolutions be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department.” 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Many of the great railway companies, such as 
the Great Western, the London and North- 
Western, the Midland, the Caledonian, and 
others, such as the Bristol and North Somerset, 
are issuing notices of intention to apply to the 
new Parliament for powers to form numerous 
minor railways, such as branches, branchlets, 
and junctions, all tending to ramify the railway 
system amongst the lesser towns, villages, and 
country districts throughout the country. Pneu- 
matic railways in Manchester, and in Brighton 
and Hove, have been announced in similar 
notices; as well as a considerable addition to 
the number of metropolitan lines, including a 
Hampstead, Holloway, and Kingsland line, in 
connexion with the North London and the Lon- 
don and North-Western; Clapham and London 
Bridge lines, by the Elephant and Castle, in con- 
nexion with a Waterloo and Whitehall extension 
line from Waterloo to Newington Butts; a 
Crystal Palace and South London junction line ; 
East London lines—South-Western extension— 
to Deptford, with junctions in Camberwell with 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, in Bethnal 
Green with the Great Eastern ; and so on. 

If any proof were required of the necessity of 
railway accommodation for the metropolis, and 
the remunerative character of such undertakings, 
it would be found in the result of the opening of 
the North London Railway Company’s City Ex- 
tension line. The published returns of that 
company for the week ending the 29th October, 
showed a total receipt from passengers of 1,9561., 
and for the week ending the 12th November 
(being the first entire week after the opening of 
the City branch), 2,957/., whilst the number of 
passengers is stated to have been 158,935, as 
compared with 85,982. So soon as the goods 
traffic of the London and North-Western Com- 
pany is also conveyed over it, it must prove a 
highly remunerative branch. The prospectus 
recently issued for a line in connexion with the 
North- London to Highgate and Alexandra-park, 
will secure to inhabitants of the thickly-popu- 
lated district of Kentish-town, Holloway, and 
Highgate the advantage of easy railway access 
to the City. 

A new mode of lighting carriages with gas, 
patented by Messrs. Metcalf & Son, of Miles 
Platting, is being tried on the London and North- 
Western line, between Manchester and Leeds. 


By a small hydraulic blower, worked by a spring | 


in connexion with a small apparatus beneath a 
seat of the carriage, common atmospheric air is 
driven through sponges moistened with petro- 
leum or paraffine oil, and then sent to the jets, 
where it yields a light, it is said, equal in all re- 
spects to ordinary gas. This is rather a vapour 
light, however, than a gas-light; but that does 
not matter, if the light be good, and without 
risk, as is also said. The invention is being ap- 


| plied to ordinary dwellings. 
The Monitewr publishes an imperial decree | Barton, near 


city of Sacramento, which is itself 2,700 ft. above 


| tide water. 4,000 men, chiefly Chinese, are now 


engaged on that railway, and the state of Cali- 
fornia has donated 2,100,000 dols. for its prose- 
cution. To meet this, the railway on the eastern 
side of America now extends from New York to 
200 miles beyond St. Louis, the border city be- 
tween Illinois and Missouri. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


W hitbourne.—The church here, which, accord- 
ing to the Hereford Journal, has been closed for 
eight months, has now been re-opened: the cost 
of the restorations was estimated at 1,350]. The 
principal alterations consisted in the taking 
away a deep gallery, which extended some dis- 
tance into the body of the church; in throwing 
out an aisle to the north; in the removal of the 
ceiling, and so restoring to view a fine old oak 
roof ; and in replacing the high pews, by open 
varnished seats. The tombstones within the 
altar-rails have been removed, and replaced with 
coloured encaustic tiles. The work was carried 
oat by Mr. Hurn, after plans by Mr. Perkins, of 
Worcester, architect. 

Bootle.—The consecration of St. John’s Church, 
Bootle, has taken place. The land on which it 
is erected was given by the Earl of Derby, as 
also was the stone with which the church is 
built. The total cost of the edifice will be about 
5,000]. Sitting-room is provided for 850 per- 
sons, 400 seats being entirely free. The church 
is built in the Early Gothic style, from the 
design of Mr. Weightman, of Liverpool, archi- 
tect. 

Waterloo.—The church of St. John, Waterloo, 
has been consecrated. The church is built in 
the Early English Style, and has 600 sittings, of 
which 200 are free. A sum of 4,1501. has been 
raised by subscriptions and collections, and a 
further sum of 1401. is still needed. Mr. Cul- 
shaw, of Liverpool, was the architect. 

Birmingham.—The repairs and alterations of 
St. Mary’s Church approach completion. The 
stained window at the east end of the church 
has been restored by Messrs. Hardman, of Bir- 
mingham. The lead-framed windows have been 
removed, and something more modern intro- 
duced. The organ-gallery has been considerably 
extended, for the accommodation of the choir. 
The alterations will include a great amount of 
general repairs not apparent to ordinary observa- 
tion. Several supporting-beams in the tower 
were, on examination, found to be in an unsatis- 
factory condition. The material used in the 
restoration is chiefly red brick, the dressing- 
bands, &c., being in stone. In the lower portion 
of the tower, which is used as a vestry, is placed 
a two-light window, thé head being filled in with 
ornamental herring-bone brickwork. Above the 
vestry and in the tower the ringing-chamber is 
situated, lighted by three long narrow openings, 
the jambs being executed in ornamental brick- 
work. Above these openings a pierced quatre- 
foil stone panel and cornice are introduced, 
from which is worked up a weathering, and 
here again the herring-bone brickwork is intro- 
duced. Eight brick buttresses are carried up 
against the upper portion of the tower, to 
strengthen the bell-chamber, and between which 
are placed a corresponding number of lance- 
headed windows, filled in with slate louvres, 
and having ornamental stone and brick arches, 
worked in with the cornice at the top of the 
tower, from which springs the octagon spire, of 
Bath stone, with worked and coloured bands, 
rising to a height of 75{t., the total height of 
the tower and spire, from the ground-level, 
being 130 ft. The spire, with vane, will be about 
45 ft. higher than the originals. Mr. James 


| Cranston is the architect employed, and Messrs. 
| Samuel Briggs & Son, the builders. 


Bishop Burton. — All Saints’ Church, Bishop 
Beverley, has been re-opened. 


authorising Messrs. Brassey, Fell, & Co., to esta-\The church has been repaired, at a cost of 
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3,0001., by the high-sheriff. The chancel and 
vestry have been entirely rebuilt. The chancel- 
arch is also new, and room has been provided 
for an organ. The floor of the old nave and 
aisles were 3 ft. above the chancel-floor, but the 
pillars have been under-pinned and lengthened, 
to allow the floor to be lowered. The roofs of 





the nave and aisles are new. The seating of the 
church is also new. 


J. L. Pearson, of London. 
carried out by Messrs. Simpson & Malone, of| 
Hull. The carpenters’ and joiners’ work was | 
done by Mr. Brown, of Cave, and the plumbing | 
and glazing by Mr. J. Halliday, of Welton. 

Selby (Yorkshire).—Mr. Scott is about to pre- 
pare plans and estimates of the cost of the re- | 
storation of the Abbey Church of this town. He 
and Mr. E. Akroyd, M.P., have visited the edifice, 
and made a minute examination of it. It is 
proposed that the work of restoration shall 
include the pulling down and rebuilding of 
the south wall of the nave, the pulling down | 
and rebuilding of the old tower, and the addi- | 
tion of a south transept, and two new towers | 
for the west end, which, when completed, would, 
according to Mr. E. B. Denison, entitle the whole 
building to be called “‘ The Beverley Minster of | 
the West Riding.’ The cost is estimated at 
from 50,0001. to 60,0001. Mr. Denison, in a letter 
to the vicar, remarks that few people know that 
the church is the longest north of the Trent, and 
indeed north of Boston (except the minsters and 
cathedrals), or that it is the only one of the 
ten great Yorkshire abbeys, besides the other 
northern ones, which is not wholly, or for the 
greater part, in ruins.——One of the oldest 
parishioners in Selby, Mr. James Audus, has 
offered to the archbishop of the diocese to build 
a new church, at an outlay of 10,0001., which 
offer the archbishop has accepted. The site fixed 
upon is some ground now occupied as gardens 
at the south end of Audus-street, and on the 
west side of New-lane, within two or three hun- 
dred yards of the centre of the Market-place. 
By this means Selby will be divided into two 
parishes, one-third of the population being 
assigned to the new church, which is understood 
to be called St. James’s, and the rest of the 
population to the Abbey Church, called St. Mary 
and St. Germain. It is understood that the 
church will be built in the Gothic style. 

Kilnwick.—The consecration and opening of 
Kilnwick Percy new church, have taken place. 
The old church was in a dilapidated state, 
although it had frequently been repaired, and at 
tength it was determined to pull it almost en- 
tirely down and erect a new edifice in its place. 
Messrs. J. B. & W. Atkinson, architects, were 
instructed to prepare plans and drawings for the 
structure, and these having been approved of, 
the work of re-building commenced, Mr. Alder- 
man Weatherley, York, being the contractor. 
Like its predecessor, the new church is Norman 
in character. The nave is 42 ft. in length by 
21 ft.6in. in breadth. At the west end is a 
dell-turret, rising to the height of 45 ft. The 
whole of the edifice is faced with Bradford sets, 
with dressings of Whitby stone. The roof is 
high-pitched and open-timbered. The windows 
are embellished with zigzag mouldings, and 
filled in with embossed quarries. The east 
window is of three lights in stained glass, and is 
illustrative of the Crucifixion, with figures of the 
two Marys. In a circtlar light above, is a 
representation of the Lord’s Ascension. The 
west window, of two lights, contains figures of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and in a circular window | 
above is an illustration of the Flight into Egypt. 
The whole of the windows have been filled in by 
Messrs. Hodgson, of York. The staining and 
varnishing have been executed by Mr. Pearson, | 
of York. The new church will accommodate 130 
persons. It has been erected at the sole expense 
of the Hon. Admiral Duncombe, M.P., the cost 
incurred being upwards of 1,000. 


Stowmarket.—The parish church has been} 
andergoing some restorations of late, and has | 
now been reopened. The total cost of the works | 
amounts to upwards of 2,2001., and the contrac- | 
tors, Messrs. Betts & Rednall, of Stowmarket, | 


have carried them out under the superintendence 
of Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect, who has endea- 


voured to restore the edifice as nearly as possible | 


to its original condition. 


The whole of the altera- | 
tions and restorations were designed by Mr. | 
The works have been | 


| Davies. 

Alderton.—During the last two or three years | 
Alderton Church has been undergoing repairs | 
and restorations of such an extent that it may | 
now be said to have been almost rebuilt, and it | 
is only by the tower, which has not at present | 
been restored, that the present building can be. 








identified with the church which some three or 
four years ago was remarkable chiefly for its 
dilapidated appearance. The services of Mr. 
A. W. Blomfield, of London, architect, were 
engaged, and that gentleman prepared plans for 
the restoration of the church. The first thing 
which was done was to rebuild the chancel, and 
accordingly a new chancel in the Decorated 
style of architecture was built at a cost of some- 
where about 1,0001., the work being entrusted 
to Mr. Brown, builder, Alderton, by whom it was 
carried out. The chancel was completed and 
opened many months ago, and the restoration of 
the nave was shortly afterwards commenced, the 
work being again undertaken by Mr. Brown; 
and, it being now completed, the church has 
been re-opened for divine service. 

Halifaz.—St. Stephen’s Church, Copley, has 
been consecrated. The church is a stone struc- 
ture, in the Early Gothic style. It will accom- 
modate about 500 persons. The cost of it will 
probably be upwards of 6,0001. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. | 


Kentish Town.—The new Congregational | 
chapel, Gospel Oak Fields, Kentish Town, was | 
opened for divine service on the 2nd instant. | 
It is designed externally in the Byzantine style, | 
and consists of nave and side aisles, covering a | 
space of 80 ft. by 45 ft. internal dimensions. It | 
has a double set of clerestory windows, and | 
these are supported, as well as the gallery | 
below, on wreathed iron columns. The arch at | 
the back of the pulpit has foliated capitals and | 
keystone; the latter is worked out as a dove) 
bearing an olive-branch in its mouth. Exter- 
nally the building is carried out in Kentish rag, 
with Bath stone dressings ; and a wheel window, 
12 ft. in diameter, pierces the west gable. There 
is a shallow porch as an entrance to the vesti- 
bule. The cost of the building is 2,0401. It 
will seat at present 550 persons, and the galle- 
ries are formed, and ready for pews, and when 
so furnished it will accommodate 724 persons. 
The architect is Mr. W. Allen Dixon; the 
builders are Messrs. Manley & Rogers. 

Southend.—The new Congregational church at 
Cliff Town, Sonthend, has been opened for 
divine service. The new church is in the Geo- 
metric style of the fourteenth century. It is 
built of Kentish rag and Bath stone. The tower 
and spire are about 80 ft. high. The entire 
cost is about 2,5001. Mr. W. A. Dixon is the 
architect. 

Harlow, Essez.—A new Baptist chapel has 
been opened at Harlow. The edifice stands 
partly on the site of the old building, but its 
front is in advance of the old front about 20 ft. 
The general plan of the building consists of a 
simple parallelogram 78 ft. long by 354 ft. out- 
side measure; both chapel and school being | 
contained under one continuous roof. The 
chapel is 47 ft. long. by 32 ft. wide, and is filled 
up with a deep end gallery, and side galleries of 
only two seats deep. The total accommodation 
is for 500 people. The style of the building is 
of a Venetian character. It was designed and 
superintended by Mr. R. Moffat Smith, of Man-. 
chester. The works were done by Mr. W. B. 
Nicholls, of Harlow, builder. The cost of the | 
whole has been about 2,0001. 

Walker (Newcastle-wpon-Tyne).—The founda- | 
tion stone of a new United Presbyterian church | 
has been laid at Walker. Mr. Thomas Oliver, | 
architect, Newcastle, prepared the plans; and | 
Mr. John Dobinson is clerk of works. The edi. | 
fice will be built entirely of stone, in the Gothic | 
style, and will accommodate 350 persons on the | 
ground-floor, exclusive of an end gallery, sittings | 
being provided altogether for nearly 500 persons. | 
The exterior of the building will present a Middle 
Pointed fagade. The stonework, principally the 
entrance pillars to the door and those of the 
windows, will be relieved by red stone from 
Carlisle. There will also be a tower and a spire, 
nearly 90 ft. high, at the south-west angle of the 
church. The contractors for the works are,— 
for masons’ work, Mr. Dodds; carpenters’ work, 
Mr. George Waite; slating, Messrs. Sanderson & 
Co.; plastering, Mr. Charlton; ironwork, Mr. 
Donkin; plumbing work, Messrs. Russell & 
The total cost of the erection will be 
abont 1,6001., exclusive of the grant of land on 
lease, kindly given by the Corporation of New- 
castle, at one-half of its annual value. The 
church will be heated by Gill’s stoves, whilst the 
lighting by gas will be by means of star-light 
jets. 








Bradford Moor.—The new Wesleyan chapel is 
now nearly completed, and has been consecrated, 
The style is Italian, of a plain and unassuming 
character; the front to Leeds Road presenting 
almost the only attempt at anything ornamental, 
The external dimensions are,—length, 81 ft. 8 in. . 
width, 56 ft., exclusive of a recess at the north 
end, which contains the heating apparatus in the 
basement, the vestries on the ground-floor, and, 
on the gallery-floor, the organ. The height 
from floor to eaves is 35 ft. 3 in. The warming 
of the building is attained by a hot-water appa. 
ratus, fixed by the Low Moor Company. The 
following were the contractors: masons, Messrs, 
Cordingley & Peel, of Undercliffe ; joiners, 
Messrs. T. Taylor & Son; slaters, Messrs. John 
Thompson & Son; plasterer, Mr. James Duck. 
work ; plumber and glazier, Mr. John Schofield; 
painting, Mr. Edward Harland, all of Bradford, 
under the direction of Messrs. Milnes & France, 
of that town, architects. The total cost of the 
building, exclusive of the land, will be about 
4,0001. 

Stroud.—The foundation-stone of a new Con. 
gregational Chapel has been laid at Painswick 
Slad, about two miles from Stroud. The build. 
ing is to be in the Gothic style, and will be 
44 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft. 6 in. internal measurement. 
It will seat 150 persons, and, with the land, will 
cost about 400]. The interior will be open- 
roofed, and externally the front is to be gabled. 
The architect is Mr. Geo. Bidlake, of Wolver- 
hampton, and the contract has been taken by 
Mr. Freeman. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Leith.—The plans of the new dock on the 
East Sands at Leith, prepared by Messrs. 
Rendal & Robertson, civil engineers, embrace 
extensive works necessitating the inclosure of 
sixty-two acres of the East Sands reclaimed from 
the sea, and involving an expenditure of 341,0001. 
The plans, as described by the Scotsman, include 
two docks—an outer dock and inner dock—with 
locks, bridges, and other constructions; but the 
outer dock only has been contracted for. The 
land necessary for this dock will be about 
thirty-four acres, with nineteen acres of wharf- 
age; and the cost, according to the engineers’ 
report, will amount to 223,0001. Mr. Scott, 
Kilmarnock, having entered into a contract for 
the construction of the dock, commenced opera- 
tions eighteen months ago, since which time he 
has been carrying on the works with vigour. 
The whole area of thirty-four acres required for 
so much of the contemplated docks as is to be 
made in the mean time has been inclosed by a 
strong sea-wall, inside of which there has been 
built a puddled clay wall (5 ft. thick at bottom 
and 3 ft. at top), to prevent the tide flowing 
through the breakwater into or damaging the 
new works. A few weeks hence the excavation 
will have been commenced. 

Dundee.—A meeting of the special committee 
appointed by the directors of the infirmary to 
confer with the provost, to consider the steps 
necessary to be taken in consequence of the 
great increase of fever in the town, has been 
held. It was stated at the meeting that fever 
had for a long time been exceedingly prevalent 
in the town, and that the number of cases were 
daily on the increase. At present there are 107 
cases of typhus in the infirmary, and the fever 
wards were stated to be not only full, but over- 
crowded. A memorial embodying these facts 
was, we believe, laid before the provost by the 
committee of the directors of the infirmary, 
praying that he should take immediate steps to 
carry into effect the provisions of the Nuisances 
Removal Act, by memorializing the Privy Coun- 
cil to appoint a “local authority” under the 
Board of Supervision. The provost agreed to 
call a meeting of the sanitary committee without 
delay, and to lay the memorial of the directors 
before them. He also expressed his intention of 
instructing the clerk to the police commissioners 
to write to Glasgow, and ascertain what steps 
were taken there last year when fever raged 80 
extensively. The principal centres of the disease 
in Dundee are said to be Guillan’s Close, Over- 
gate; the Yellow House at Dens-road ; the Cats 
Close, Scouringburn; and Fish-street. The 
whole of these localities are densely populated, 
and are rarely free from typhus. The house 


accommodation for the working classes is con- 
fessedly inadequate to the population. 
Orkney.—The Kirkwall Harbour trustees, after 
much delay and difficulty, have succeeded in 
raising the funds for a new iron pier, which will 
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be accessible to vessels at all states of the tide. 
Messrs. Laidlaw, of Glasgow, are willing to 
abide by a former offer to complete the works 
for 10,4901., and the trustees have resolved to 
close the contract. Messrs. Laidlaw are to com- 
mence operations early in spring, and bind 
themselves to have the pier completed by the 
beginning of October next. 








Pooks Received. 


“ TaBLES for Workmen’s Wages.” By Henry 
Laxton, C.E. London: H. Laxton, 34, Arundel- 
street, Strand. These very useful tables contain 
upwards of 7,000 calculations, simply arranged. 
They are published in plain covers, at 1s., for 
workmen, and in boards, at a small additional 
cost, for masters and others. They show the 
amount of wages per hour, day, week, month, &c., 
at various rates and in various ways. The 
London and Continental Times (4, Ave Maria- 
lane, London), gives information for provincial 
and foreign visitors to London, and time-tables 
for travellers on all the great railway thorough- 
fares in Europe. The form is that of a full-sized 
journal, thus obviating the necessity of turning 
over many small and confusing pages, and the 
tabular arrangements are simplified and easily 
available for reference. 











Hiscellanes. 


Hovsr, WIMBLEDON Park.—We are asked to 
add to our notice the intimation that Messrs. 
Aviss & Son, of Putney, are the builders of Tor- 
wood, in Wimbledon Park. 


ParntEers’ BrusuEes.—A correspondent writes 
to extol foreign manufactured painters’ brushes, 
and says,— The inferiority of the class of goods 
made in England, and the high prices charged 
for the same, do not add to the national credit ; 
and if not at present, it is to be hoped there 
shortly will be an importation of articles of this 
kind. Iam sure there would be plenty of pur- 
chasers among the thousands of painters and 
builders in this country.” We give his observa- 
tions for what they are worth, with a view to 
stimulate improvement. 


“ Great NortHeERN Brick Company.” —Con- 
sidering the price of bricks, and the immense 
demand for them, it is not to be wondered at 
that several companies are being started to 
manufacture them. The company named at the 
head of this paragraph is formed to purchase 
the well-known brick-fields at Arlesey, near 
Hitchin, successfully carried on for many years 
by Messrs. Dennis & Son. They consist of about 
twenty acres of freehold land, containing a 
supply of the finest clay, 200 ft. in depth, it is 
asserted. The bricks made from it are of the first 
quality. A line of rails connects the kilns with 
the Great Northern Railway, by which means 
the bricks are readily removed to the London or 
other markets. There is a wharf at King’s-cross 
Station connected with the works, and the trucks 
run direct from the kilns to the wharf, at special 
rates, avoiding all cartage and unloading in 
transit. The directors have subscribed a large 
portion of the required capital. It certainly 
seems to us a promising speculation, 


Buitpinc about Worcester. — Among the | 
country residences now in course of erection, in 
the vicinity of the city, is a mansion, which is 
being builé by Messrs. Wood & Son, for Mr.| 
C. W. Lea, on the east side of the Hallow-road, | 
close to the two-mile-stone. The local Herald 
says :—‘‘ As it would be, of course, necessary to | 
convey a large quantity of stone and other| 
materials from Worcester, Messrs. Wood endea- | 
voured to come to terms with Mr. Burch, the lessee | 
of the turnpike tolls, and offered him 2001. for the | 
right to convey all necessary materials through his | 
gate, while the house in question was in course | 
of erection; but Mr. Burch said he could not do 
it under 3001. He did not think of the river: 
the builders, however, did; and accordingly 
have adopted the easier and more economical 
plan of conveying all necessary materials by 
water. A brickfield stands on the opposite side 
of the river, and there trolleys are loaded, floated | 
across in a barge, and hoisted by a derrick on to | 
a tramroad to the river’s bank, whence, by 
an easy ascent, the waggons are taken up to the 
house. Mr. Burch is thus a clear 200I. out of 
pocket.” 


| Mr. B. S. Brundell, C.E. 


|The arcade round the walls is of a dark cream 


| walls are of a much lighter maroon than the 


THe Votuntary EXaMtNaTIon Crass, Axcut- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The next meeting will 
be held on Monday evening, the 27th inst., at 
eight o’clock. Subject, “ Mason,” by Mr. Arthur 
Ashpitel. 


TREATY FoR THE St. Pancras WorkHovse.— 
The treaty for the sale of this workhouse to the 
Midland Railway Company is re-opened. Mr. 
Lockyer is acting for the parish, Mr. John 
Clutton for the Railway Company. 


Tue Nort Starrorpsuire INrirMAry.—The 
joint designs, by Messrs. Lynam, of Stoke, and 
Nichols, of West Bromich, having been awarded 
the 1001. premium, these gentlemen agreeing to 
act together and re-arrange the plans, tenders 
were advertised for, and that of Mr. Alfred 
Barlow, of Dresden, near Longton, being the 
lowest, to erect the buildings and execute the 
engineering and other works for 26,964/., was 
accepted by the building committee. 





BURSTING OF THE WALSALL ReseRvorr.—A 
correspondent writes to us as follows :—‘ The 
embankment of the reservoir of the South 
Staffordshire Waterworks Company gave way 
about seven o’clock cn Thursday evening. There 
was a breakage in the bank of about one yard in 
width, and the water poured in a stream towards 
a small village called the Pleck, covering acres 
| of ground belonging to the Parks farm. The 
| 8tops in the town were all turned on and so 
| arrested the progress of the current in a great 
| degree. Owing to the prompt measures taken 
| by the officials no further damage was done.” 


Workinc Men’s Cottece.—His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales has contributed, 
through Lieut.-Gen. Knollys, the sum of five- 
anud-twenty guineas towards the erection of a 
new building at the Working Men’s College, 
Great Ormond-street, which is intended to pro- 
vide a meeting-hal! and better accommodate the 
rapidly-increasing art-classes. We have before 
now said that this institution deserves the 
assistance of our readers. On the 18th inst. 
Mr. Ruskin delivered an address, at the College, 
as against mechanical art, in which he inveighed 
at some length against competition. 


Competition at ADELAIDE.—The South Aus- 
tralian Government lately advertised for designs 
for the erection of a general post-office and 
telegraph station, in one design, but separate 
internally, the designs to be sent in by the Ist 
of January, 1866. The amount proposed to be 
expended on the whole building is 20,0001. 
The’ premium for the best design is to be 
3001.; for the second, 150/.; the two designs 
becoming the property of the Government ; and 
any of the other designs may be retained as 
the property of the Government for the sum of 
1001. 


RE-OPENING OF SprotprouGH Bripce. — The 
bridge across the river Don and the canal at 
Sprotbrough have been closed from the Ist of 
September last, in order to effect repairs as well 
as to add further improvements. Sir Joseph 
Copley, bart., took the opportunity of making 
several alterations in the bridge and roadway. 
The centre arch had always a rather unfinished 
look, but has now been rendered more attractive 
by the introduction of ornamental lattice-work 
tracery into the spandrels. The balustrade was 
originally much too light, both in appearance and 
apparently in security. It is replaced by one 
from the Thorncliffe Iron Works. The altera- | 
tions will cost 1,0007. The work has been car- 
ried out from plans, and under the direction of, 


RE-OPENING OF THE RELIGIOUS AND USEFUL 
KKOWLEDGE Socirty’s Hatt, at NORTHAMPTON. | 
This lecture-hall has beenre-opened, after having 
undergone a prccess of restoration and decora- 
tion. The lower part of the walls, as high as 
the surbase, is painted a deep maroon colour, the | 
skirting being black, with a green edge. The 
surbase mouldings are a combination of blue, | 
buff, red, and green, quietly toned, the colours 
of the wall being carried down into the base. 


colour. The mouldings round the arcade are 
picked out in blue, red, white, and green. The 


lower portion. The domes and the groined work 
round the angle of tke ceiling are tinted, the 
panels being of the same tint as the arcade on 
the walls. The painting has been done by Mr. 
Tozer, and the colouring by Messrs. Banks, 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. F. Law, of | 





Northampton, architect. | 


MemortALs.—It is proposed to erect a statue 
of the Marquis of Westminster in the central 
square of the city of Chester. A committee, 
however, has been appointed to consider and 
arrange as to the form of the memorial, &«.—— 
A church, with schools and parsonage-house, as 
a memorial of the late Canon Stowell, is to be 
erected in Manchester, and the memorial is also 
to include certain exhibitions to the University 
of Oxford. A memorial of Lord Palmerston, 
at Tiverton, has been resolved upon, and a 
ene appointed to consider as to the form 
of it. 


THe New Suspways anp THE Water Com- 
PANIES.—The Metropolitan Board of Works, it 
seems, cannot preva'l upon the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company to make use of the 
new subway along the new thoroughfare from 
Southwark to Blackfriars. The company have 
so long been habituated to the destruction of 
the roadways, that they evidently feel indignant 
at this new-fangled endeavour to deprive them 
of the privilege of exciting a ferment every now 
and then amongst shopkeepers and cab and 
omnibus drivers. Quietly to lay their mains in 
a convenient subway, out of sight and out of 
mind, seems to be quite inconsistent with the 
self-asserting importance of a great water com- 
pany. The Metropolitan Board have sent an 
acc: unt of the affair to every member of the new 
Partiament, and it is to be hoped this will put a 
spoke or two in the wheels of the movement for 
establishing an improved water-supply to the 
metropolis. 








IMPROVEMENT OF ABERYSTWITH.—A scheme 
for extensive improvements at this watering- 
place, is being promoted by Mr. J. P. Seddon, 
who proposes the formation of a company to 
carry out these works, which he believes 
would render Aberystwith one of the finest of 
our watering-places. In the prospectus, amongst 
other improvements, Mr. Seddon proposes “ to 
first fill up the gap between the Queen’s 
Hotel and Craiglais, with a crescent of modern 
and noble houses, the ground for which he 
hoped the council would concede on fair and 
liberal terms;—to start a half crescent of 
villas on the rising ground from the Queen’s 
Hotel to the North Gate ;—these residences are 
proposed to be of a superior character, so as to 
induce permanent residents ;—to purchase, from 
time to time, as the leases may fall in, or earlier, 
if practicable, the possession of the Marine- 
terrace, with a view ultimately to raise the 
existing houses, and substitute others, standing 
further back, of corresponding elevation to those 
to be first erected north of the Queen’s Hotel ;— 
also to erect a market house, public slaughter- 
houses, a laundry, and bath-house,’ &. A 
church is also proposed to be built. The 
local authorities and inhabitants generally, 
appear to have entered into the spirit of the 
proposa], and have passed a resolution that it 
merits the utmost support of the town. 


Tue Srre or CampopunumM.—In 1824 the re- 
mains of a Roman building, buried under the 
soil, were uncovered at Slack, near Outlane, the 
site of the ancient Roman station Cambodunum. 
Since then, a society was formed, named the 
Huddersfield Archeological Association, chiefly 
with the view of making excavations. Recently 
a number of men have laid bare the walls of a 
building, 68 ft. in length by 64 ft. in width, the 


| outer walls of which are nearly 3 ft. in thick- 


ness. There are several internal walls, and there 
is also a paved court. In the space between the 
inner paved court and the front wall of the 


| building, a gold ring was found, very inuch worn ; 


and in what appears to have been the centre 
inner chamber were found a silver coin of Ves- 
pasian, and another of Nerva. Heaps of broken 
Roman pottery have been found, and a large 
quantity of bricks and tiles have been turned 
up. Some of them bear the inscription “ COH 
IlII BRE.” This shows, in the opinion of the 
council of the association, that this was the site 
of the garrison of the 4th cohort of the British 
legion. Excavations adjoining those described 
have led to the discovery of a hypocaust. The 
roof is of concrete; the side walls are of stone, 
supporting pillars of tiles; and the floor is of 
red tile, all in excellent preservation. Other 
cuttings have laid bare the outer wall of the 
camp, the funeral pyre, and the dark stratum of 
calcined bones and charcoal ; also another hypo- 
caust, in one corner of which was found, enve- 
loped in wool, a large mass of galena lead ore. 
By the side of it were the remains of a human 
skeleton. 
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A New Tuames TuNNEL at Deptrorp.—Notice 





KAMPTULICON.— We have received several 


has been given of an intention to apply to Par- | other letters concerning this material, pro and 
liament for power to form a sub-way for vehicles, | con., bat consider enough has been said to show 
animals, passengers, &c., across the Thames, | that in certain situations it should not be used 


from Deptford-green to Clyde Wharf, Poplar, and 
to make new approaches to the same on both 
sides of the river. 


| 
Crrstat Hovsrs.—The Moniteur du Soir in- 


forms us that in Nevaad (America) a quarry has 
been discovered in a valley named Surprise 
Valley, containing immense blocks of crystal- 
lized gypsum, perfectly transparent, and break- 
ing of itself into cubes so regular in size and so 
smooth as to require neither the action of saw 
nor plane to prepare them for building purposes. 
A series of crystal houses are about to be erected 
without windows, seeing that light will penetrate 
the transparent walls. 


IsLE or THaneT New Stream Four Mitis.— 
These mills have been completed and set to 
work. They have been erected near the pre- 
mises of the South-Eastern Railway Company. 
The edifice has some architectural pretensions. 
Mr. F. W. Pagin was the architect. The practical 
carrying out of the building department was 
entrusted to the firm of Messrs. Smith & Son, 
of Ramsgate. The most prominent external 
features of the building are recessed arches and 
brick corbelled jambs. The arrangements of the 
interior proportions of the building, construction 
of steam-engine and boiler, machinery and 
fittings, have been planned and completed by 
Messrs. Whitmore & Son, of the iron works, 
Wickham Market. 


LivereooL ArcuiTEectuRAL Society. — The 
fortnightly meeting was held at the Royal In- 
stitution on the 15th instant, Mr. Boult in the 
chair. The president handed to Messrs. Bean- 
mont and Mitchell the prizes awarded to them 
by the council for the sketches of St. Francis 
Xavier's Church, and to Messrs. Josiah Barlow, 
Rodwell, Dodd, and Parsons for their specimens 
of modelling. The prizes consisted of books. 
The secretary announced that the council, with 
a view to exercise the students in designing 
details and enrichments of various descriptions, 
had resolved to offer a prize, to be awarded at 
the end of the session, to the students who were 
most successful in the greatest number of sub- 
jects during the session. The council made it a 
condition that there should be at least two com- 
petitors on each occasion. Mr. H. H. Vale read 
a paper “ Notes on some of the Castles of North 
Wales, with Notices of some other Buildings.” 


Burns's MarsLe Puncu-nowit.—The Times of 
Tuesday last announces the death, on the 18th 
inst., at Cheltenham, of Lieut.-Colonel James 
Glencairn Burns, the youngest son of the great 
Scottish poet. The colonel’s claim to any men- 
tion in our columns is that he was the grand- 


son of a master-mason and the son of a 
Freemason. His grandfather wrought with 


his own hands the well-shaped and famous 
Inverary marble Punch-bow], bequeathed in 1865 
to the British Museum by the late Mr. Archi- 
bald Hastie, M.P. A correspondent writes,— 
“Is the bowl to be seen? is a question I have 
often heard asked; and perhaps, Mr. Builder, 
through your columns, I may obtain an answer. 
I have drunk out of it at Mr. Hastie’s hospitable 
table on many anniversaries of Burns’s birthday 
(25th of January). There is not a mason who 
reads the Builder but would look with interest 
and emotion on the marble bowl wrought by the 
Mauchline mason for Scotland’s greatest poet. 


Some people, I suspect, would prefer seeing it to | 


seeing that marvel in art, the Portland Vase.” 


Puotocrapnic Grass Rooms.— At the last 


meeting of the Photographic Society of London, | 


held at King’s College, Mr. Mayall, photographer, 
read a paper on the construction of photographic 
glass rooms. He stated that if a silver globe 


were placed at one end of a room, and light were | 
then admitted from one side only, the lights and | “ 
For certain additions to St. Joseph's (R.C.) Reforma. | 


shadows of the globe would be so marked and | 
distinct, that to the eye, and in the camera, it | 
would appear to stand out in all its rotundity. | 
If, however, light were admitted from all sides, 
the confused lights and shadows would destroy 
much of the stereoscopic effect, and on the pho- | 
tographic plate it would appear more like a plain | 
surface. The principles that regulated the 
correct lighting of the sphere also held good in 
illuminating the human figure. He, therefore, 
recommended a high side light, and a broken 


j 


| Son, architects. 


| without care. 


THe Moprt Lovcinc -Housk MOVEMENT IN 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE.—It has been resolved to 
form a limited company in Newcastle and Gates- 
head, for the erection of model lodging-honses 
/and improved dwellings for the working classes. 
|The movement originated with the Rev. Mr. 
Street, whose lecture “On the Night-side of 
Newcastle” has already been noticed in the 
| Builder. 


A New Cenrrat Srreer ror Leeps. — The 
town council have adopted a report from their 
Parliamentary committee, recommending that, 
for the purpose of providing a direct communi- 
| cation with the east part of the town, a new 
street be formed in a straight line from Welling- 
ton-street to the Corn Exchange, and that the 
buildings known as Quebec and the Rotunda of 
the Coloured Cloth-hall be scheduled, for im- 
proving the western approach to the street. 


AccipEnt.—The new wing which had just 


been added to the King’s Arms Inn, North | 


Walsham, has fallen. Fortunately, no lives were 
lost, though several of the men were at the top 
of the building, which was between 30 ft. and 
40 ft. high. 


against the part which gave signs of being in- 
secure. The principal cause of the disaster 


appears to have been the great quantity of rain_ 


that had fallen during the time of building. 


Tue West Dersy Union New Worknovste, 
Watton, Liverroot, — This 


magnitude. The style is Italian. 
elevation, which is 487 ft. in length, 42 ft. in 
height to the top of the cornice, and consists of 
three stories, is built of grey brick and red brick 
arches, with white Stourton stone dressings. In 
the centre there is a tower, which rises to a 
height of 130 ft. to the top of the vane. The 
roof is ornamented by six ventilating shafts. At 
each end of the main front elevation there are 
two wings, which project forward to a distance 
of abont 35 ft. The north wing is intended to be 
set apart for male inmates (in addition to the 
space in the other portion of the building), and 
the south wing will be appropriated to the female 
inmates. The governor's house, and the general 
in-door officers’ apartments are in the centre of 
the main frontage, under, and at the back of the 
tower. When completed, the establishment will 
accommodate 1,000 inmates. The general board- 
room and offices, in which the business of the 
guardians will be conducted, are intended to 
be separate and distinct from the main building 
itself. They will be erected on a site imme- 
diately adjoining a road in the vicinity of Walton 
Church. It is expected that the establishment 
will be fully completed and ready for occupation 
early in the ensuing year. 








TENDERS 


For villa residence for Mr. F. Stacey, Victoria Park, 


Sheffield. Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & Son, architects. 
Quantities by Mr. C. J. Innocent :— 
DN cine nisvnecchasubiaventrkease £2,100 0 0 
I this pnkstlen Ibs sthicaese oxvndbaliaaleiens 2,089 1 0 
MPURI « sicvsbnvasipubactennniubaventinenemelas 1,007 0 0 
j SEITEN chess wins ning aninigi'on ouabain ana 1,802 0 0 
Wilson (accepted) coeweereseeseeeses 1,800 0 0 





For new schools for Rev. A. R. Campbell, M.A., at 
Aston, near Rotherham, Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & Son, 
| architects. Exclusive of stone and leading :— 






j ET OTTO RENE Ee £522 0 O 
| Rodiey 399 0 0 
Chadwick & Co, (aecepted)......... 355 0 0 


tory, Howard Hill, Sheffield. Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & 


Quantities by Mr. C. J. Innocent ;— 


Varehouse, &c. Lodge. 
a 0 ee eer £253 17 0 
BOE oo iscsetore ee ees 263 0 0 
Byron ............ oe eee 263 0 0 
CP ei iienianiiius Be OO > seats 263 0 0 
Reynolds ....... fe ee 199 0 0 
Rodley (accepted) 1,136 0 0 wo... 208 0 


For the erection of a publ¥ house at Copeland's Corner, | 


Lea Bridge-road, for Mr, T. Learord, 
architect :— 


Mr. G, Sparks, 


top light of corrugated glass, the top light to Conder £1,546 0 0 
fall on the sitter in the same M@iwection as the | Tubby... 1,306 0 0 
ide lick Henshaw 1,349 0 0 
side light. | Higgs (accepted) 1,217 0 0 





Had the accident occurred ten | 
minutes.later, several men must have lost their | 
lives, as they were preparing props to place | 


new workhouse, | 
which is being erected from designs by Mr. | 
Culshaw, architect, is on a scale of considerable | 
The front | 


For the erection of national schools, at Lit 

Essex. Mr. J. W. Dennison, ane nitlo Tiiend, 
Ny MOIR. etic cus cciséniessonesntsantenes £568 0 0 
IN tis iiaisnilantichethdibevtksaieatiine i 





For a pair of semi-detached residences at Cornbrook 
| Old Trafford, Manchester, for Messrs, Bancroft & Rem. 
mage. Mr. Henry Styan, architect :— 

Brocklehurst, not including excavating 


and draining (accepted) .........0...... £1,085 0 9 
Lowe, excavating Graining ............ 50 0 0 
Tete cco £1,135 0 0 





| For new villa residence, Wanstead, Essex, for Mr 
| F. Q. Finnis. Mr. D. A. Cobbett, architect :— 






CIIEEO  . sessieacinsinadeesivval Wbbesevcobe £4,235 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ..............se0s008 ‘ 0 
EEE AEN . 4,163 0 
Hill & Keddell ........... i © i) 
a ee ‘ 0 
Newman & Mann.................0... 635 0 
SE sssnildiibinnivetnmibianconiuaniodenns 0 





For taking down and re-building premises, No, 27, 
| Great Winchester-street, for Mr, James Alexander, Mr 
_N. T. Randell, architect :-— 

SUED ccknahiptiipenindictiamsectpeunacecuan y 0 0 


. 








Ashby & Sons ............... = 00 
Piper & Wheeler 2, 0 0 
Pe A eee 205 0 0 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ... 0 0 


| 
] 





| For additions and alterations to the Old Rising Sun, 
High-street, Marylebone, for Messrs, Taylor, Walker, & 


Co, Mr. Chas. Dunch, architect :— 
Coleman & Ba............0..cccsecseee £2,516 0 0 
Biceps B DOR. 100:..ssccrnrnane 2,380 0 0 
ES Se aes 2,409 0 0 


2,287 0 0 





| For rebuilding a warehouse, Little Love-lane, City, E.C., 

for Messrs. Charles & Thomas. Mr. Herbert Ford, archi- 

tect, Quantities by Mr. 8, Parr and Mr. C. F. Maltby:— 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... £3,485 0 0 





| DRAM BOR. sees cvccseecsvrereee 3,420 0 0 
| Hardiman & Sandon 3,412 0 0 
| Rawlins ....... iesausiailont 3, 0 0 
f Myers & Sons ......... 3,351 0 0 
ee ee ee 3,255 0 0 
OS Eee 3,208 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 3,073 0 0 
I sacistiitetitians clin etn dccheiciniatetaaniaie 2,837 0 0 





Potter, architect :— 
ED hati cidacss cxsévecthecitnoseinbuadits £765 0 0 
ION ag -catemspevecdinsciadiintetnelcs 746 1 2 
REE OE 735 0 0 
MED lps dakavnpersiovincuepadiensabeicuts 682 0 0 
NOD |, .ccidsadeuicrunkts visddiemuionds 678 0 0 
Dobie ...... dntenteaveueses 659 0 0 
Giles & Wingham 645 0 0 


For proposed house at Low Leyton, Essex. Mr. W, F, 
Potter, architect :— 





UNNI”: annie apsicolacsaetscacuibaninassbisedbisivio’ £455 0 0 
ROD siliitintnsies vin ve sbvebindiedncudisiiitis 425 0 0 
IEEE .lnaitincsiuthiieiieno<Saeacateniuet 423 19 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





T.c.c.—G. F. H-E W.—J. W. D.—J.—J. BL W.—J. J.-L. 6. R- 
M. E.H.—f. L. D.~J. B-—J. E.~H. L. —H. C. C.—Mr. G6.—W. UT - 
8. 8.—H. H. V.-—J.C. C.-C. E—W. M.—J W.—J. C. T.—J. B.—-T.W- 
R. R.—An Old Subscriber (we cannot usefully advise on such informa 
tion).—F. 8 (thanks. Next week).—W. H.C. (ditto).—R H. 5 (wacings 
will suffice, at any rate for a decision, and shall be returned).—W.! 
(we cannot ubdertake to “ square Gimepsions "). M.A. J, (there ar 
plenty of such instances. The question was whether staff ws 
always represented ia left hand).—Sabscriber since 4) (watecwork 
that are good for Malton will be good for Norton. Duplicate ests 
blishinents would be a waste of money).—J. D. jun, (next week)- 
R. K. {in type). 

Various communications are unavoidably postponed. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and givit: 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanie! ') 
the same and address of the sender, not necessarily for pudlicaiiod. 


Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrst, 
with the authors. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the curren 
week’s issue later thon FIVE o'clock, p.m., “ 
Thursday. 

| @@> NOTICE.—AU Communications respect 


| ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., show! © 
|addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builier, 
|No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All othe: 
| Communications should be addressed to tl 
| Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 





. 

[ADVERTISEMENT. ] u 
| CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS 
|J. W. Benson, having erected steam-powe! 
| and improved machinery for clock-making, * 
|the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
| furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees 
| Estimates and Specifications of every a 
| tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedra 
| and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
‘of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Charc® 
| Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch ane 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of A 
| great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 58 & 3, 
| Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — 


Messrs. COX & WYMAN, Printers of “THE BUILDER,” and 
other First-class Publications, beg to call the attention of Proprietors 
of Newspapers and Periodicals to the unusual Facilities their Esta- 
yl lishment presents for the protuction of the above class of Work. 
wih regularity and in the best sty!é —Liucolu’s Inn Steam Printing 
Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C, 


EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 


DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of 





SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Eogineers and Ar-hi- 
tects on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire ¢ lay 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. 


flO BUILDERS.—BILLS of 


TIES, for the erection of the New Coa-t Guard Station at 
Gosport, may be obtained on application at my Offices, 4 Adel Iphi 
terrace, Londor, wie J. H. ¥. DOUGHNBY, Surveyor 





QUANTI- 





Wane £D, a first-hand ENGINEERING 


and SURV EY ING DRAUGHTSMAN.— Apply, by letter only, 
stating t terms, to W. HAYWOOD, En; gineer’s Offic ¢, » Guildhall. 


TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 
Want: 'D, for some months, a good and 
JRAUGHTSMAN. None other need apply.— Address, 





quick 
stating particulars of 
oe ted, to C 


previous employment and remuneration 
. K, care of Smith, Elder, & Co. 65, Cornhill, E.C. 











TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, BULLDERS, &c. 


HE NEWEST DESIGNS of Lamp Posts, 


lamps, Lamp Brackets, Fountains, Railings Gates ; Bridge, 
Parayet and Tomb Railing; Balcony Panel« Stable L. ttings, Veran 


lJahs, Girders, Columns, Strained Wire Fencing, &c ill be forwarded 
Third and © eaper FAition, ls. by post 13 stamps, 
- 
or 
Py FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. 
London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


free on «pplication to IR ON FOUNDER, 220, King’s pate Chelsea. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE 
Author of “ Our Domestic Fire-ploces 








and PREVENTION, with 22 ieinathoien 
Patent for Inventions,” 


NEW SERIES OF CHOICE TRAVELS. 
Now ready, Fifth and wey _~ tion, — numerous Illustrations, 


yrs to the MONASTERIES of 


LEVANT. 
By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jon. 

Author of “ Armenia and Erzeroum : a Year on the Frontiers of 

Russia, Turkey, and Persia.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street 


the 





Now ready, gilt edges, roan tuck, price 3s. 6d, ; by post, 3a, 81. 


a (44 stamps), 
UTCH’S LITERARY SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER and ALMANACK for 1366 
Ps... more portable compendium can scaccely be imagined.”— The 
vrmer, 
London : W. 


STEVENS, 421, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 





is aura is published. 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1866. 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price 1s. 


YHE COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 
Sewed in a Wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 
CortTerts :— 

THE SWEDISH CALCULATING MACHINE AT THE GENERAL 
— OFFICE, SOMERSET HOUSE. By FRANCIS J. WiL- 
LIA 

OCEAN TEL ~~ eygmetaiaie PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. By 
GEORGE DOD 

ART COLLECTIONS : RECENT ADDITIONS AND PRESENT 
STATE. By JAMES THOKNE. 

FORESTS AND OPEN PLACKS AROUND LONDON. 

RECENT OBSERVATIONS AND R#SEARCHES ON THE PHY- 
SICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN, Concluded. By Professor 
K. W. BRAYLBY, F R.S 

WORKING MEN'S INDUSTRIAL 

PLUMMER. 

ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC 

SAMES THORNE. 

With the other usual Artic ~ on An Legislation, Statistics, &c. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC 
COMPANION, 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
London : KNIGHT & CO. 90, Fleet-street ; and sold by a’l 
Bookse!lers in the United Kingdom. 


EXHIBITIONS. By JOHN 


IMPROVEMENTS, 1865. By 


and 





WORKMEN'S WAGES 
= atta 4 
] AXTON’S TABLES: to enable Workmen 
d at a glance, to Calculate their own Wages, and to assist Masters 

in like manner to save their foremen’s time. 

Master’s Edition, bound io cloth, 24. 6d. 

Workmen's Edition, folded for the pocket, 1s. 
HENRY LAXTON, c. FE and Arc hitect, 34, Arun lel- street, Strand. 


HREEPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 

COUNT on BOOKS —THOMAS BOSWORTH SUPPLIES to 
the public, at hia trade counter, all PUBLICATIONS above 2s, 6d. ia 
value at the trade price, being a reduction, generally, of 25 per cent. 
or 3d. in the shilling. Books not in stock ordered before 5 o’clock p m. 
are ready at the counter at 10 the next morning. Ordera by post 
immediately despatched, Terms cash.—THOMAS ROSWORTH, 215, 
Regent-street, W. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, NOVEMBER, 1865. 


IDDER’S EARTHWORK TABLES, 
showing the Contents of Excavations, ag of Slopes, &c. 
By G. P. BIDDER, Esq. C.E. 
Tn mae, 23. Mounted in Case, to fold, 3s. 64. | 
__ London : VACHER & SONS, 29, Parliament- street. 


YHOICE GIFT BOOKS| 
Dluminated and Dlustrated Works, | 

A Catalogue free on application. 
_ DAY & SON (Limited), 6, Gate- street, Lincola’s- ion fiel. 1s, _ Ww. C. 


Just published, 870. price 3s. 


N the MODERN TREAT MENT of some | 
DISEASES of the SKIN. 

By J, L. MILTON, Surgeon to St. Jonn's Hospital for Skin Diseases, 
‘London: ROBERT HARDWICK 
' 





198, Piceattily. 


Foolscap Svo. 3s. 6d. clo } 


DISCOURSE upon DILAPIDATIONS. 


By THOMAS MORRIS, Architect, 
Author A “ A Clue to Railway Compensation.” | 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, a co. j 
pevetepenions . . ats a j 


TABLES OF CURVES, 
Now ready, forty- = cards in bex, — pocket size, price 


| 
vont free, j 
ABLES of TANGENTIAL ANGLES | 


and MULTIPLES for setting out Curves, from 5 to 200 radius. 
By ALEXANDER BRAZELEY,C E. 
“ Londen : LOCKWOOD & UO. 7, #tationers’ Hall-court. 


Fifth Edition, lately published, Sve. cloth, now reduced to 12s, 


(Postage 8.) 

TT ? if rel 
*['REDGOLD S PRACTICAL ESSAY on 
the STRENGTH of CAST IRON. 

Edited by EATON HOVGKINSON, 
Together with HODGKINSON’S EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES. 
With eight plates and pumerous woodcuts, 
LOCKWOOD & CO, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





. TO ARCHITECTS 
YERSPECTIVES DRAWN and 
COLOURED, in a superior manner, and COMPETI! TLON 


DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough aketehes or otherwise.—App'y 
to G, 8, Bedford- “row, , WC 


BURFORD, BROTHERS, 
CORATIVE ARTISTS, 


) 23, WHITE LION STREET, BISHOPSGATE, N.EB. 
bes signs and Estimates given for ajl kinds of Decorations, Gilding, 
Marbling, Graining, &c. 


])®AWINGS and EST IMATES PRE- 


PARED, by a practical Architect, either for the profession or 
otherwise,—Addre: +8, A. WINDER, 18, Abingdc n-street, 8.W. 

















,"and “A Treatise on Letters- | 


=| PVANTED, a WORKING 


| capability, wager, 
| petent persons need apply. 


| Apply, stating terms and other particulars, also names f 








if I 10 ARCHITECTS.—PLANS, SPECITFT- 
| ‘ATIONS, and ESTIMATES are required, fora WORKING 
MEN'S HALL. at Ormskirk. Cost not more than 1,500. Premium 
for best plan, }02.; for second best ditto, 5/.— Particulars may be had 
from Mr. TURTON 
Ormskirk, 20¢h November, 1865, 





HANNEL ISLANDS GRANITE COM- 
J PANY.—WANTED, by the Proprietors of the Channel Islands 
Granite Company, a nuwber of STONE DREISERS, QUAR ahead 





TANTED, : a . SLATER o or BR ICKLAYER, 


to COVER IN a ROOF with Plain Tiles —Apyl ly to J. TABER- 


HAM, Builder, 12,M It I terra, e, W ands worth road 





ANTED, in an Architect's offic €, & com- 


mgt ASSISTANT.— —Apply to Mr. ELKINGYPON, 93, Cannon- 
stre t, Cit y, 





W 4 NT E D, a 
ASSISTANT (Ge rehic). 


 thorou; ghly competent 
Salary 200. per annum.— Address, 





| BLACKSMITHS, and LABOURERS, who will be secured in imme M. Post office, Chester. 
diate and Permanent Employment This Company having o tained ae 
ws ote tne in Bagined (for the supply of Jersey Granite) } TO EMBOSSERS ON GLASS 
which will extend over a period of years, are thus enabled to off+r fire ‘ ‘“ 4 v 
a certainty of work to first-class men.— Applications to be made tc \ NTED, a First- class W ORKM AN, 
| yA Li eral wages guarauteed.—Apply to THOS. BROOKS PHIL- 


| W. BH, BU TL ER, 31, Broad-street, St. Helier, Jersey. 


RAUGHTSMAN and CLERK 


WANTED. We must thoroughly understand the constrnetion 
of plain buildings of the warehouse class, and have a knowledge of 
accounts. A good and permanent situation for a auitab'e person,— 
Address, DRAUGHTSMAN, care of Messrs. Orger & Meryon, 174, Fen- 
church-street, B.C, 





OROUGH of BRIGHTON.— INSPECTOR | 


of NUISANCES —To BUILDERS’ FOREWEN and OTHER 
PRACTICAL MPN —The Loea! Board of Health for the District of 
Brighton, are about to appoint a HEAD INSPECTOR of 
SANCES, at a salary of 27. 10a. per week. He will 
revide in the distri 
his office.—to visit the dwelling-houses, &c. in the district, examine 
the privies, drains, and cesepools, and the water supply, and report 
on all defects therein, and the modes of remedying such defects, and 
on all matters aff-cting the health of the district, ner generally to 
perform all rach other duties in carrying out the Pablic Health Act, 
1858, and other Statutes for the time being in force in the district, as 
regards the preservation and improvement of the public health, as 
the Local Roard shall from time to time direct. He will be assisted 
in the performance of these duties by Assistant Inspectors. Candi 
dates are requested to send applications, in their own handwriting, 
accompanied with testimonials of recent date, stating age and present 
oceupation, addressed to me, Town Hall, Brighton, not later than 
TUESDAY, the 12th day of DECEMBER next, marked, “ App!icatiun 
for Inspector of Nuisances.”— By order 
DAVID BLACK, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Board of 
Town n Hall, Bri gh ton, November 22nd, 185 5. 


be required to 





Brighton. 





{OREMAN of GAS WORKS. Ww ANTED. 


WANTED, at the Uxbridge Gas Works, a steady, active Man. 
He must be able to fix and inapect meters, lay services, and make 
himself generally useful on the works. To a competent man liberal 
wages will be given.—Apply to TOM A. HEDLEY, Esq. Civil Engi- 
neer, 28, Poultry, London —November 21, 1865. 


( BW WANTED.—Must have good reference from last situation. — 
Appl ba to D iB U LETT & Co. : 5, High Holborn. 











ADDINGTON. —The Vestry of this Parish 


are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from Candidates du'y 
qualified for the appointment of INSPECTOR of NUIS ANCES. 
Salary 1002. per annum, Information as to the duties and require- 
ments may be obtained, by PERSONAL APPLICATION, at the 
Vestry-hal!, Harrow-road, between the hours of TEN anit FOUR 
daily (SATURDAY, TEN and TW0O).—Applieations, with testi- 
monials, to be forwarded to me, before FOUR o'clock pm. on TUES- 
DAY, the 5th of DECEMBER next. Candidates are permitted to 
attend at the Vestry-hall, on the THURSDAY following, at Half-past 

NINE o’clock, a.m. No travelling expenses allowe 
FREDK. AV ELING, 

Veetry-hal!, 22nd November, 1885. 


ADDINGTON, MIDDLESEX.— 
WANTED. 


an efficient CLERK of WORKS (temporary) to 
discharge the duties of Directing, Controlling, and Supericet-nding 
certain Works connected with Sewers, Drains, and Roads, in the 
Parish. Salary not less than three guineas per week. Also a com- 
petent FOREMAN (permanent), to superintend Paviors’ and Masons’ 
Works in the larish. Salary not exceeding 2/. per week. Written 
applications, accompanied by testimonial«,to be addf ssed to the 
“ Highway Committee,” before FOUR o'clock on TUFSDAY, the 12th 
ef DECEMBER next. Candidates are permitted to attend at the 
Vestry-ball, Harrow-road, on the following THUR es at Half- 
past NINE o'clock am. No travelling expenses «llc 
FREDERICK AVELING, 
Be. Vestry hall, 23rd Nevember, 1885, 


MITH’S FOREMAN. —WANTED, ‘for a 


bh Small Shor. a Practical Man, who has a thorough knowledge of 
a’l kinds of smiths’ work —Ap ply at 7, Lamb-street, Spital-square. 


Vestry Clerk. 





7 estry Clerk. 





FOREMAN, 

to take charge of a shop of twenty-four t> thirty hberches.— 
Apply, stating termes, age, and references, to Mr. JUHN MARTIN, 
Aldershott, Hants, 


ANTED, an industrious, sober, WORK- 

ING FOREMAN of PLASTERERS.—Apply, by 
BLANCHARD & ©O. Terra-cotts Works, 74, Black“nars-road, stating 
and where last employed. None but really com- 








To JOIN ERS 











‘O BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 7 
WV ANTE! . immediately, an eee is 
MAN a FOREMAN, who understands all branches — 
r ‘reference, 


to A. B. Haggerstone Ironworks, John-street, Kingsland-road. 


| WANTED, in a London Builder's Office, a | a 


theroughly practical E3TIMATING and MEASURING 
CLERK.—Apply by letter, stating where 


expected fo C, W. FOSTER, New Wharf, Whitefriara. 


ANTED, the OCCASIONAL USE of a] 


FURNISHED OFFICE or SITTING-ROOM, in the neigh 
bourhood of Parliament-street or Charing Crose.—Address fal! parti 
enlars A. Z. Brown's Newspaper Office, Vo. 22, Litsdle Queen-strect, 
Storey’s Gal ~ Gate. 


YA ANTED, in a Land Surveyor’s Office in 


London, a CLERK, thoronghiy competent to are fair | 
and working drawings, with specifications, estim»tes, an b f 
ruantities of all kinds of buildings. Mast have a good know Peles re eal 
the value and quality of materials, and be able to snperiptend the 
execution of the works in their several branches.— None but persons 
of sound practical experience and ability need address to Z. Y. Office 
of ‘* The Builder.” 









| 
Ai - —| 


TO BRICKMAKERS. 


ANTED, a thoroughly competent FORE- | 


MAN, to take tne management of a field in Snesex. A man 
used to clamp-burning preferred.— Apply, by letter, stating where 
last employed and the cause of leaving, addressed to J. G. Office of 
“The t uild e.” 











7 iW 
TANTED, fora few months, a well- qualified | at 
SURVEYOR.— Apply by letter, inclosing terms and references 

to BALDWIN LATHAM C.K. Town-hall, Croydon. 


NUI- | 


ct and to devote his whole time to the duties of | 


ASFITTERS.—TWO first-class Workmen | \ 


letter, to | 


‘ast employed and salary | 


| TO BUILDERS AND MASTER PLUMBERS. 
| 
| 
|: 


| France-street, Battersea, Surrey. 


| LIPS & co. 7, green. 


idington 





| : TO WHITESMITHS. 
ANTED, a thoroughly experienced Hand, 
| a good Gas-fitter and Bell-hanger. Constant employment, 
} and good wages.— Apply at 90, Albany-street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

| 





ANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAN, who 


| 
understands taking out quantities in ~ © ~ tints 
A. Z. care of Mr. W. H. Jackson, 315, , Oxford- street, 
| 
| 








TO FOREMEN OF BRICKYARDS. 


\ JANTED, a practical and trustworthy 

Person, to WANUFACTU RE STOCK and other BRIC KS, 
by contract, or otherwise, about twenvty miles from London. Mast 
give good reference from his last employers as to character and 
ability.—Apply, by letter, addressed to O. P. Messrs. Waterlow’s, 49, 
Parliament-street, Westminster. 


ANTED, a YOUTH, in a Building 


} Surveyor's Office. Must be a good writer, and quick and 
aceuraie in squaring dimensions.—Address, H. B. Ofice of “ The 
| Builder.” 








AN TED, by a Young Gentleman, a 

SITUATION as CLERK to a STEWARD, or in a Capacity of 

Tru«t in the Country. First-class referepees. Security can be given. 

Salary moderate —Address, I. R. care of Messrs. D. & A. H. Russell, 
Solicitors, York. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as IMPROVERin a Carpenter or Builder’s Shop. Has 
been in the trade three years. Aged19. No objection to the country. 
Address, J, 8. B. No. 5 , Lawrence street, Bloomsbury. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


JANTED, by a Youth, who can write and 
trace well, a SITUATION as chove. —Address, C. B. 29, Ber- 
wick- street, Pimlico,  8.W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK. 


Has had upwards of eight yoars’ experience in the building 
and engineering trades. Good testimonials from present and last 
employers, Salary moderate. — Address, Y. 8. 227, Pemtonville- 
road, N 











TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
n < 
WANTED, SITUATION, by 
class net, hg Understands gas, iron 
fittings, bath work, and will make himself generally useful.— 
HENRY LANG, i7, York-street, Battersea Fields. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a constant SITUATION as PAINTER and G LAZIER. Is 

useful at writing aud graining. Wages, 30s. No objection to 
Great James- street, Mariborough- 


a first- 
hot-water 
Address, 


pipe, 





very 
short time.—Apply to G. & E. 13, 
road, C Cc ‘helsea. 





To PLUMBER 3. 


Wot a SITUATION as PLUMBER, 


in a Jobbing Shop, and to fill up time with painting, ante 
Albany-street, 


hanging, wood references.—Address, B. 159, 
Regent’ 8 Park, N.W. 


AN TED, a JOB, bya First-class STAIR- 
CASE HAND, either by Day or Piece Work ; or as Shop or 
Out-door Foreman, either in town or couutry.—A¢ idress, w.B 4 
Kvans's- buildings, Hill-street, Finsbury, C.ty. 











To Ae HANGERS, GAS, AND HOT- WATER ENGINEERS. 


TANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 

aged 33,a SITU ATION in the above “Branches, either by Day 
or Piece, First-class references.— Address, A. P. 22, Queen’s-crescent, 
Haverstock-hill, N.W. 





TO HOT-WATER, STEAM, AND GAS FITTERS. 
AJ al 7 » Yr 
ANYtED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
j thoroughly comment fitter, capable of construc kine and fit- 
| ting any extensive or complicated works, fixing every description of 
cooking apparatus and heating msusion aud baths from the same. 


No oljections to travel any part of the country.—Address, A. 17 6, 
City-read, 





To ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. London 

preferred,— Apply, for terms and other particulars, to A. Y. Z. No. 6, 
| Prince of Wales-avenue, Malden- "road, Haverstock- hill, D N x. W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by a competent ASSISTANT, 


an ENG AGEMENT ia Town. Six years’ experience, ar- 
ticled and otherwise, Is a first-class draughtsman, well up in design, 
| detail, specitications, superintendence of works, and entree tion. 
| Understands persvective, and is a fair —— Aged 2 Terms 
mvdesate.—Address, ARCHITECT, 3, Clyde-terrace, Grove- road, 
London, | E. 








————— ——— — — 





JY ANTED, a SITUATION, by a respect- 


able Young Man, a good PLUMBER. Can fill up his time 
painting aud glazing. Good refevences.—Addreas, W. H. 9, Crawford- 


atreet, Baker- “street, w. 





ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man, asa goad PLUMBER, PAINTER,  GLAZIER, and plain 
WORKER. Good references if required,— Address, J. W. No. 5, 





| ZINC 


ANTED,an ENGAGEMENTas CLERK, 


by a Ser Man who understands the general routine of @ 
Builder’s or Contractor's office.—Address, H. H. Post-oftice, Burming- 


| ham. 





on a IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
WANTED, by an experienced Man, a SITU- 
ATION as WORKING FOREMAN, well coometaiad with 
steam and hot-water, belibarging, gasfitcing, and smith’s work" 
Seven years in last situation. Good refereuce.— Address, G. WILLET, 
No, 1, Frederick-street, near Saimon’s-lane, Limehouse, E, 
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TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS, &e. 


Wie by the Advertiser, who is a 


thoroughly competent surveyor and danehteem, &c. of many 
years’ experience, EMPLOYMENT as above. 
from good offices in Westminster.—Address, E. 
Knightsbridge. 


Can give references 
19, Albert-terrace, 


v 
ANTED, bya practical ‘Man, Carpenter 
by trade, a SITU ATION as FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, 

to take charge of jobs in town or country. Has a therough know- 

ledge of Building in all its branches. Good references from last 
employers.— Address, G. HL Office of ** The Builder.” 


\ 7 ANTED, bya Young Man,a SITUATION 
as IMPROVE in PLUMBiNG and aL AZING. Served his 
time in the country.—Address, C. C. 5, Molyneux-street, Edgeware- 


, 














To BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


\ JANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, a} 
SITUATION as CLERK in a Builder’s OMice, Thoroughly 


understands the office duties Good references.— 
Bride-street, Liverpool-road, Islington, N, 


ANTED, by a good practical JOIN ‘ER, 8 a 


SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN, Towa preferred. 
Address, A F. Ww. Office of “The Bailder 


Address, C. P. 16, 








c TO BUILDERS AND. OTHERS, 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, on Stairs or 
any deser ption of Joivers’ Work, by the piece, in town or 
country.—Addrees, A. B. Tin Manufactory, Webber-street, Black- 
friars-road, 








TO FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, SMITHS, AND BUILDERS, 
Wanted, a SITU ATION, as WORK-! 
ING FOREMAN, 


in the &mith, Bellhanging, Gasfitting, 
Range, Bath, Stesm, and all kinds of Hot-water Works First-class 
reference.— Address, A. B. 1, Charch- “lane, Hamp.t tead, N. Ww. 


rs TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
JANTED, by a thoroughly practical 


and enerzeti Man, aged 33 (joiner), a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Has a thorough knowledge of 
= branches of the building trade, can estimate, take out quantities, 
&c. References if re juired — Address, J. R. 8 Om ce of > “The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER to the JOINERING in a London shop. 

Time and wages not much an ot ject.— Address, R. V. 344, High-street, 
Hastings. 








was ANTED, a SITUATION, 
Man, aged 25, in any capacity. 


respondent, speaks and writes French, 


tA 
by a Young 
Good accountant and cor- 
and capable of taking super- 
&5, Belgrave-read, &.W 








ficial measurements, &c.— Address, X. 
TO FLUMBER?, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
\ ANTED, by a thorough good PLUMBER, 
PAINTER, LEAD or SASH GLAZIER, a SITUATION. 
Can do zinc work and gasfitting. Good reference can be given if 
required.—Address, A. B. 10, Down-street, Piccadilly, W. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an ENGAGE- 


MENT. Had experience at railw+y plans and rolling stock, 

bridge work, gas, sewerage and water engineering ; isa neat draugh s 

man,and quick at figure-, &c. Good references. Age,22. London 
preferred.— Address, W. 14, Park-street, Westminster. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
+ ° - 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 
GAGEMENT in either of the above Offices. Has bad goo’ 
practical Ro ey ence, and is used to design. Good references,— 





Address, N. 204, , Clarence- road, Kentish-tewn, N.W. 
TO ENGINEERS, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, two years 
in the oe an ENGAGEMENT. Aged 2. W ould paya 
Premium.— Address, J. G. King’s Library, Spring-street, Sussex- 


gardens, Hyde Park. 





TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND BURY EYORS. 


WASTED, by a Young Married Man, a 


SITUATION in an OFFICE. Is accustomed to surveying, 
and is a moderate draughtsman. Could eventually join in a good 
Practice as Junior Partner, if available.— Address, A. B. Mr. Lyne’s, 
Stationer, Grantham, Lincslnahire, 





Was ‘TED, a RE- “ENG AG EMENT, by a 
Chaveushiy’ «ficient BHOP FOREMAN, who is a good 
draughtsman, a systemstical manager, and weil up in Gothic work.— 
Address, R. J. H. care of Mr. DODGE, High-street, Brentford, W. 
N.B. No obje ection tot the he provin ces, 








TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man of twelve 
years’ experience in two good offices (the last seven and a half 
years as cashier),a SITUATION as CLERK and CASHIER. A per- 
manency preferred. Good ref rences.— Acdress, stating saiary, to P. 
18, Maddi ugton- -road, Stoke, Devonport. 


TO PLUMDERS AND BU ILDERS 








ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 

; perma anent SITU J TION as PLUMBER —Addrers, PLU MBER, 
4, Dr rury-lar Vv 

W AN TED, by a good Architectural 


Draugh'sman, a RE ENGAG EMENT, in an Architect’s, 


jg r’s r Builder's Office. Address, A. B, care of Mre. Cuoat- 
a7, West ‘8 ith fiel d, Cit “y, EC 
TO BU ILDERS, PLU ME ER, &. 
. y 
a SITUA- 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, 

TION as Se “PLUMBER or THREE b RANCH HAND. 
Good reference if required —Address, A. O. F. 3, Christiana piace, | 
V ictoria- read, Peck kha, Surrey, 8.F. 


NTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 


or + WORK: XG FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of a Job. Isa 
carpenter, aged 42, of steady persevering habits, and has had care of 
jobs, both in Town and country. under eminent surveyors and 
a—_ Address, G, O, at Mr. Bishopp’s, 16, Churton-street, Pim- 
ico, 8. W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an 








Architect's office, as DRAUGHTS MAN and General Assi-t 
ant. Aged 22. Six years’ experience.— Address, C. care of Mr. Biack- 
aller, 3, Lower Faton street, Pim!ico, 8 W 








TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, EMPLOY MENT, 
Man. Is a good writer and grainer. 
painting, ginzing, or paperbanging. Good 
Address G. M.O Om re of “The Builder.” 


_ 2,10 BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
TANT E D, a PE ALA NENCY, 


PLUMBER and GASFITTER, or Three- branch 
As dress, J. &B Sussex Cottage, Bruuswick road, Walworth. 


by a steady 
To fill up time im 
reference if reynired.— 


as 
Hand.— 


TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 


Wy ANZED, by an energetic Young Man, 


a BITUATIUN os FOREMAN in a SAW-MILL. PFiret- iF U8 
references. Couutry preferred.—address, X. Y. No. 8, Napica-stiect, 
Hoxton, N. 





} 


| the MANAGEMANT ofa BUSINESS. 


exceptionsble 


Good testimouials.—Addvress, H. J. 


prepare workiug drawings from sketches, 
general office work. Good references Terms strictly moderate.— | 


PERSPECTIVES, &c. 
Post-« fice, , Paddington- green, w. 


98, Jermyn str street, Pic: 


Ts 


acqusinted with sewerage works and sewage irrigation. —Address, B. 


good colourist, 
acquainted with 
terms, to K. Post-office, Th ‘rne-road, South Lambeth, 8. 


Terms moderate. 
peer’s, &e — Address, R. 4. D. 36, Elmore-atreet, N. 


Addres-, 
Stoke Newington, N 


toan ENGAGEM 








ANTED, by & a "good. "DRAUGHTS MAN 


and experienc <4 ASSISTANT, an ENGAGEMENT, Is 
competent to prepare necessary drawings from rough sketches, or 
otherwise ; is a fair perspective draughtsman and neat colourist. No 
objecti n to town or country.—Address, L. K. Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS, &e, ml 
we 
WAS TED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PAINTER avd PAPERHANGER. Can do Jobbing 
Addre s, A. B. 16, Little ttle Canterbury- ‘place, Lambeth. 


WANTED, by a steady active Man, aged 


30, a SITUATION with a Builder. Has a goxl knowledge of 
carpentry, and can have undeniahle testimonials as to character. 
London preferred.—Address, A 8. No. 23, Cambridge-place, Norfolk- 
eqnare, Paddington. 


Plumbing, 











TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, 


HE Advertiser requires an. -ENGAGE- 

MENT as WALKING or WORKING FOREMAN, or to take 
Is a good writer and grainer. 
Can be well recommended from the place he his leaving.—Address, 
A. Z, Office of * The Builder.” 


TO HYDRAULIC BR AS3FOU NDERS, _ ENGINEERS, &e. 
HE Advertiser is open to an ENGA 
MENT as GENERAL FOREMAN or SUPERINTENDENT 
Has had foreign experience, asd would not object to g> abroad again. 
Post-offive, No. 10, Essex-street, 
Islington, N, 





TO ARCHITEC fs AND OTHERS. . 
HE Advertiser, an Assistant of five years 
experience, requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Competent to 


Address, A. B. A. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c 


HE Advertiser wishes to render Temporary | 
AS?ISTANCE, on moderate terms. in Getting up PLANS. 
or in Surveying and Levelling.— Address, A. Z. 


TO ARCHITE TS J AND BIILDER® 


EMPORARY EM PLOYMENT. 
WANTED. To Take out Qiwtities. Check or Measure Extras, 


ynake Working Drawings. A 
~wiilly. 








desires an ENGAGEMENT. Is well and practically 


13, Hsiford- terrace, Pentoa-p'ace, Newington, 8. 


TO ARC HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


AGE- | 





well up in designs avd | 


A CLERK of WORKS, having jus tee com- 
pleted his last engagement under an eminent London Archj. 
tect, WANTS EMPLOYMENT. Middle aged. Carpenter by trade, 


Experienced in town and country jobs. Best of references from late 
as well as former employers.—Address, A. B. 24, Duke- street, 
Grosvenor-square. 


TIME, STORE, or GATE KEEPER — 


A A middle-aged Man, willing to make himself useful, 
at figures. Can assist at measuring and squaring quantitics. Pecurity 
if required.—Address, J. T. 17, North-street, Lisson-grove, N.W. 


CLERK of WORKS, having executed 


and superintended the erection of works of Snrertanes, and 
of much practical experience on the cnstruction of works of 
masonry, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, W. M. Office 
of “ The Builder.” 

















TO BUILDERS. 
FIRST-CLASS BRICKLAYER, who 


ean work atany branch in the line, — poe SN EM. 
PLOYMENT. He is single and steady.— Address, A. SMITH, No, 2, 


Cam )ridge-road, Carlton-road, Kilburn, N.W. 

A JUNIOR ASSISTANT requires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Principally accustomed to Gothic work. 

Good references can be given.— Address, 8. L. Post-office, Bristol. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
STEADY and industrious Young Maa 
desires a PERMANENCY. Is a good grainer and painter, can 

make himeelf useful at paper hanging and general branches of the 
trade. No objection to town or country.—Address, L. MOYES, 15, 
Mansion House-street, Kennington-lane, 8 


GOOD STONE and WOOD CARVER, 


accustomed to the modern styles, desires a RE-ENGAG EMENT, 
Address, B. D. MITTI, 6, Upper Erne-street, Dublin. 


MANAGER of BRICK and_ TILE 


WORKS, and good BURNER, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Excelient character for ability and sobriety.—Address, J.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS 











| care of Messrs, Henry Clayton & Co, Brick and Tile Machine Makers, 
| Atlas Works, Woodfield-road, Harrow-road, London, W. 


Carpester by trade.—Address, C. M. | 


{ Advertiser, a good Leveller, Surveyor, | 


HE Advertiser is desirous of a permanent 
ENGAGEMENT. Is a neat map and architectural draught«nen. | 


understand« perspective, surveying, &c and is weil 
the usus! duties of the above offices.— Address, with 














AS DRAUGHTSYWAN, 


VHE Advertiser, ‘ace. 33, is open to an. 
immediate FNGAGEMENT, having a small independency. 
No objection to a good railway contractor's, engi- 


QU Bd CLERK, OR CLERK OF 
ORK 





TO CLERKS OF WORKS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser requires a few Practical. 
LES20NS ia MEASURING UP BUILDERS’ WORK.— 
stating terms and facilities offered, H. 32, Grosvenor-road, 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, experienced* in Surveying, 


I+ velling, and Bngtacert ng.and a fair Draaghtemw, is open 
ENT ou moderate terms.—Address, C. Ti 
miral Rodney, New King-street, Dep: ‘ford 


TAIRS and HANDRAILS.—WANTED, 


bk.) WORK by the PIECE, by a first-class Staircase Ar ae wt 
T. N. Office of “* The Builder.” 


| MANAGER or FOREMAN.—The Adver- 


tiser bas had upwards of twenty years’ experience as a 
FOREMAN, in the brass founding and finishing trade. 
acquainted with the manufacture of all kinds of brass work. First- 
clus reference.—Address, J. M. H. 18, Gt. Ormond-street, Queen- 
square, W.C. 


YVENING EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 
A by the Advertiser, a BUILDER'S CLERK, to keep the books, 
m-ke out accounts, &c. of a builder, house decorator, ironmonger, or 
any other branch of the building trate. Teruis moderate. Aged 34. 
Address, F. R G. Office fe ‘The Builder.” 

















TO G ASFTTTRRS, METER-MAKERS, 
7}MPLOYMENT WANTED, 
4 Young Man, ss LABOURER in the above line. 


soldering iron.—Addres, HEATHER, 85, Belgrave-roat, 8.W. 





WETOL EEN T WANTED, by a Young | 





ANCOCK’S improved HORSE- SINGE- 


ING APPARATUS, wich GAS-BURNSRS, COMBS, STOP- 
CO KS, and FLEXIBLE TU BING e omplete. 
HORSE LOIN COVERS. Fo gues for STEAM. 
Gia APRONS, or RUGS. | 
COVERS for VANS and WAG- | WASHERS | for STEAM and 

GONB, WATER JOINTS. 

WATER BEDS and PILLOWS. | HOSE for ENGINES and PUMPS. 
PORTABLE BPONGING BATHS. BILLIARD- TABLE CUSHIONS 
HORSE BOOTS and KNE& CAPS.) and COVERS, 
MILL BANDS fur MACHINERY. | DOOR and BLIND SPRINGS. 


©... 


SECTION, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, on application, 


JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 


FLANGE-TUBING, for excluding deanghts and 
dust through DOORS, WINDOWS, and GL \88- 
CASES. 


| VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORK2, GOSWELL MEWS, and 


he Ad- 


Practically | 


by a steady | 


Can use the | 


4d Man, as CLERK or TIMEK®EPER. or in any ee Good } 


reference to former employer. Wonld be glad of a job t 
trace plans, &c.—Addreas, C, 99, Shoredi iteh. 


» copy or 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS, 
. . > r r ra 
§ first-class CLERK of WORKS, a prac- 
tical experienced Man, sober and trustworthy, aged 45 Unex- 
testimonials and references. Salary moderate. No 
objection to a short engagement or repairing job, &c.— Address, Mr. 
CARPENTER, 1, Gloucester-villas, Lavender-road, Battersea, 8 We 


TO ENGINE® RS AND SURVEYORS. 
4 y 
N expert SURVEYOR and LEVELLER, 
and first-class Diaughtem.n, experienced in the managem< nt 
of an office, Une preparation of town sewerage. improvement and other 
plans, desires a permanent ENGAGEMENT. A London office pre- 


terred.— Address, C. FE. 76, Charles-+treet, Hu!l, 
Li , &e. 
, a y 
A SUPERIOR and EXPEDITIOUS 
DRAUGHTSMAN and DESIGNER is in want of a SITUA- 
TION in London. Uuderstands every kind of perspective, working 
drawings and details, and has a perfect knowledge of Gothic.— Addrear, 





TO ARCHITECTS 





BL Office of * The Builder.” 
TO STONE Cc CAR VER 8. 
A! STONE CARVER is in want of a RE- 
ee MENT, in town or country.—Address, R. A. Post- 
office, Bristol. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT is desired by the 
Advertier, as CLERK, CASHIER, CORRESPON DENT, 
SECKETLARY, or ASSISTANT. Has had several years’ experience in 
offices conuceted with the building trade, and can give exorllent 
re‘erences and testimonials. — Address, M. A. Y. Office of ‘* The 
Builder,” 


>? 
GENTL E MAN, who has had more e than 
seven year.’ expuriones with Bailding Firms, Railway Con 
tra:tors, and others, is on the point of leaving a situation, and 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT of reepomibili:y. Unexceptionable 
referenc.s, &c.—Addr.re, H. E. W. Office of * The Builder.” 


| 
| 





266, GOBWELL ROAD, LONDON, EC, 





OR SALE, a PULPIT and READING 


DE*K. with Staircases complete, sound and good, and of modern 
construction. In consequence of an alferation at [ford Ch arch, they 





are not required, and will be sold fir the age sum of 8/. or sepa- 
rately. —Apply to to view, or particulars, to Mr. W - ASHMOLE, Ilford. 


OOTH & COMPANY, Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED PORTLAND CEMENT.—Works, Borstal-on 
Medway, near Rochester, Kent. 


Cc 
ORGAN, BROTHERS, Merchants, 21, 
Bow-lane, London, have a foreign tuquiry for a MACHINE 
to PULP BAMBOO FIBRE, for the purpose of papermakers. The 
whole complete, F.O. B. must not exceed 2.0007. — Positive maken 
of such machinery may have further particalars if desired. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 











Bheringham's 
Day and Night 


Ventilator 








THROUGH THE EXTERNAL WALL. 

These Ventilators are so that the requisite quantity of 
air may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without 
the slightest draught — felt by the occupants; and as they are 

laced in the ext , their action is nary impeded when the 
oman is closed for the dhe Dy at which time a constant supply ef 
fresh air is most required.—HAYWARI, BROTHERS, sole Manu- 
— 187 and 189 (late 117 and 118}. Union-etreet, b, 

jon 


ARQUET FLOORING 


2 ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
JACKSON & GRAHAM 


Are the sole Agents In England for the superior PARQUET rae 
INGS wnannfactured by ANTON BEMBE, of MAYENCE& COLO GNE, 
for which a prize medal was awarded in the International Exhi bition 
of 1862,—Books of designs sent free by post. No charge for taking 
plans and a estimates. 

33, 34, 35, 37 and 48, OXFORD STREEE, LONDON. 


; > ee 
vy 7 
Pparqu TETS, “ SOLIDAIRES.— HOWARD 
& SONS, 26 and 27, Berners-atreet, are prepared to supply 
machine-made patented solid PARQUET FLOORS, 50 per cent. 
cheaper than they have been yet offered. Illustrated Catalogues, 
Plans, .and Estimates free. 


RROWSMITH’S SOLID PARQUET 
FLOORS.—A SOLID INTERLACED OAK PARQUET FLOOR 
at 2a, per foot (including fixing), the same price as a plain oak — 
The epectality consists in each separate piece being solid inch thick, 
grooved, and tongued, and keyed at back (not veneered). ———. 
to works done for the eminent architects, Messrs. W. Burn, D. Brando, 
P. C. Hariwiek, G. G. Beott, A. Balvin, Sydney Smirke, and others, 
during the last ten years, Show-rooms, 80, New Bond-street, W 


or er 
ILT BORDERINGS for ROOMS, from 1d. 


per foot. Best and Cheapest House in London for every & 
scription of Room Bordering, Picture Frame Mouldings, and hie a 
Frames of every description, at the very lowest prices. Re-vil ri be 
all its branches to the trade. 4-inch Gilt Beads, 7s, per dozea, 6 
lengths ; best ditto, 12s. 


GEORGE REES, 57, DRURY LANE. 


Four doors from Drury- dene Theatre. Established in 1800. 
tian 














OOD TAPESTRY (Howard’s Patent) 


for Covering Walls, Ceilings, and other surfaces err 
wood, at a less cost than painting and graining. Designs 90 


r] 
mates free.—HOWARD & SONS, Decorators aud Uphoidess, 2 5” 
27, Berners-street, Oxford-street, w. 
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